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BOOKS FOR GERMANY 


HE response to Aldate’s appeal last month for books of all sorts, 
T pesos paper, typing materials etc., for Germany and in 

particular for the Dominican apostolate in Germany has been 
very gratifying. We wish to acknowledge with thanks the numerous 
gifts for this purpose, gifts which include a duplicating machine, 
desk trays, as well as much paper and many books. We would en- 
courage readers to maintain their generosity in this way and to 
continue sending such gifts to Aldate, BLackrriars, OXFORD. 


In addition, should any reader not wish to preserve his copy of 
BiackFriARS, he is encouraged to send it on to Miss C. Anderson, 
C.C.R.A., ¢/o Vatican Mission, No 2 Quartering Offices, Bonn, 
B.A.O.R. 

It is difficult for the Editor to meet the steadily increasing demand 
for BLackFriars in this country, so that there are practically no spare 
copies which could be sent to Germany where there is a great need 
for such periodicals. As the Vatican Mission has asked specially for 


copies of BLackrriaRS, we hope that readers will respond also to 
this appeal. Tue Epitor. 
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A STUDY IN INTEGRITY 
THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF ERIC GILL 

HAT do we mean by ‘integration’? A creature is integral 
W when it possesses all it needs for its perfection and com- 

pleteness. A thing can remain essentially intact without 
being whole or integral. A car on its trials with engine, wheels and 
chassis only is essentially a car but it has no integrity. Or again we 
use integrity of a character that has preserved the wholeness of a 
good moral life or of fidelity to truth, as opposed to the one who has 
compromised either of these perfections by his conduct or dishonesty 
—for even should he repent he will lack something; he will lack that 
unity of a life unbroken by sin. By integration, then, we mean that 
quality of wholeness which is given to a thing when it is 
finally completed; and when applied to human life this quality can 
only be gauged with respect to the whole of life from childhood to old 
age, a life begun with a certain perfection given by God the Creator, 
but with a hundred conflicting possibilities and powers which have 
to be co-ordinated into a whole, i.e., integrated. 

It is just this element of intactness which is absent in modern life. 
We manage on the whole to preserve the essentials of life for we con- 
tinue, at least barely, to live. But there is no sense of completeness 
about it. Our home life is one thing, our work another, our leisure 
another, and our religion something apart from all these: all are 
divided off into separate compartments. Life is never a whole; it is 
chock full of compromises. Modern life is a series of disconnected 
jolts, like a long cross-country train journey when the passenger has 
to change trains every half-hour. 

But we can take the life of Eric Gill as a whole, and therein lies the 
secret of his greatness and the authoritative power of his teaching. 
For his words and doctrines proceed from a whole life, unlike most of 
our preaching which comes out of our heads instead of from our lives 
and is therefore without force because without integrity. The Auto- 
biography rounded off Gill’s life as a whole, as Eric Newton wrote in 
reviewing it: ‘His life when it came to its end was extraordinarily 
complete, and this book somehow rounds it off, like the cadence that 
rounds off a melody’. , 

I do not mean to say that in the life of this artist nothing is lacking. 
I can hear his musical laugh mocking at such an absurd suggestion. 
He has made it clear in the Autobiography that he never fell into such 
pride as to imagine that his life was perfect in that sense. The only 
perfection of this nature is to be found in heaven. (Cf. Autobiography, 


pp. 8, 247-248.) 
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An integral human life can only be worked out with what we have, 
namely with a human nature seriously wounded by the sin of Adam, 
and the life we lead is an attempt, up to the last breath we take, to 
make up for this deficiency. ‘I'hat is the point of integration—making 
whole something which is not complete. In another sense it was only 
at the Resurrection that Christ himself attained an integral life. Gill 
admits candidly throughout his autobiography that there were certain 
elements of life, in particular that of sex, which he never completely 
integrated. (Who indeed has done so? Let him throw the first stone!) 
But this man unlike others saw the need of bringing these things to 
completion, so that everything may hold together. And this was his 
goal. That is why he is the great modern example of integration. ‘This 
too was given intellectual expression in his mind by St Thomas's 
perfection of philosophy through Aristotle. For that is the source of 
Gill's conviction of the reality of matter and of form working together 
tomake an integral man. Platonism could never have done that, for it 
made the body some unreal and somewhat unwholesome thing, a 
prison caging the bird-like soul. 

Gill was essentially an artist; not, as he would say, an Artist with 
a capital A, but a maker, a worker, a craftsman. From his earliest 
years he used the gifts of mind and will that God had given him to 
create things, primarily to create his life, to make himself into a man 
and so to complete what God had begun in him. He made, with the 
skill of a great artist, not only his own life, but the life of a family and 
the life of a community. His life would have lacked the integrity we 
know it possessed had he not fashioned these three modes of life 
all in one. 

In this process. the most important piece of formation was his 
‘invention’, as he calls it, of his religion. Charles Marriott made this 
clear at the time of Gill’s death: ‘In any consideration of Gill it is 
impossible to detach his artistic from his religious convictions, and 
there was a similarity of approach in either case. As is generally 
known Gill was not a ‘born’ Catholic, but was received into the 
Church at 21 [a mistake for 31]. Like most converts he wore his 
beliefs very much on his sleeve, not to say the tail of his coat, and 
being an intellectual man he had a more conscious appreciation of the 
inner meaning of dogma, the ‘‘epigram of experience’’ as it has been 
called, than most. . . . He was first of all convinced that ‘‘the whole 
nature of man’’ means exactly what it says, that is to say a compound 
of body, soul and spirit which must be expressed in everything he 
does. . . . This belief is at the bottom of Gill’s hostility to industrial- 
ism which, as he pointed out in several essays, causes the disinte- 
gration of the workman.’ (The Listener, November, 1940.) 
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Although Charles Marriott has not expressed very clearly the in- 
tegration of Gill’s Catholic belief into his attitude towards industrial- 
ism, he has set his finger on the central point. ‘he Incarnation was 
God’s seal upon the goodness of body, a seal which remained ever 
fresh in the Eucharist. If a man forsook that sanctification of human 
flesh by God, he disintegrated and fell into loose pieces. It was 
primarily, then, his Catholic belief that welded the whole manifold of 
life into a unity. Thus he spent the last years of his life in a campaign 
for bringing the altar of the Eucharist down among the people, so 
that the children of God might gather round the one table where the 
Body of Christ lay. He assisted the boys at Blundell’s school to revo- 
lutionise their altar on these lines; and he designed the church at 
Gorleston with the altar raised only on a small step, and standing in 
the very centre of the church. In his own home at Pigotts he had 
the exceptional privilege of having the blessed Sacrament in the 
chapel under that same roof, and when the priest offered the Sacri- 
fice of Body and Blood from that simple altar he faced the noble 
flock of Gill’s grandchildren—the parents and grown-ups being behind 
him, and Eric kneeling at the step to serve. 

‘The Word was made flesh—became a man and lived among men: 
He became a real man and really lived, son of a woman. And we 
have seen the Son, the Christ—Jesus the Saviour—he who saves— 
that is to say, he who makes us whole. For by reason of sin—i.e., 
ill will—we have, so to say, come unstuck. We are disintegrated’! 

The important thing about Gill’s religion was that, even though it 
came to him from outside with all the impetus of the Roman Church's 
authority, he had in a sense made it for himself; he found or un- 
covered a ‘new religion’ and learnt that it was the old. ‘I found a 
thing in my mind and I opened my eyes and found it in front of me. 
You don’t become a Catholic by joining the Church; you join the 
Church because you are a Catholic’. This is the secret of human 
integration for the soul is naturally Christian; grace builds on ground 
that has had the foundations already dug and prepared. The true faith 
since it has been prepared, as it were, by God for the final perfection 
of man, will not come to man as something uncouth and wholly 
strange. God is the author of nature and grace and he has but one will 
with which he made all things. This is not to suggest a kind of Pela- 
gianism, as though a man could himself make his religion with his 
own natural powers since he has a capacity for that religion. But 
granted that God moves the soul towards the faith a man can 
co-operate with that movement at first as though it were only inside 


1 Christianity and the Machine Age, pp. 3-4. And for his conception of the Mass and 
the Blessed Sacrament cf. Autobiography, pp. 246 sq. 
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A STUDY IN INTEGRITY 201 
him, later finding that it is a great objective reality which he can 
handle and see. This is where he finds his integrity—in the integrity 
of the divine plan—in the highest reality which rules over the whole 
of his life, every detail, this is the source of his completion. 

And notice how this comes from outside in the form of authority, 
not from internal whims and fancies. ‘I saw a vision of the holy 
Church ruling the world in the name of God; ruling the world, laying 
down the law, speaking as one having authority, a magisterium’. 
St Thomas was a young revolutionary, but moving under the impetus 
of authority—so was Gill in accepting the most integrating power in 
his life from outside. But he did invent it; he made it his own, he 
discovered its foundations in nature. (cf. Beauty Looks after Her- 
self, p. 18.) 

This integrity in and through religion may be seen working for 
unity in all the varying facets of the life he made. No one will deny 
that he was an artist; but not so many, perhaps, will admit that he 
was an artist in all that he did under the divine power. They will say 
that he had an artistic temperament, was therefore ‘Chelsea’ and 
eccentric. They feel that much of his way of life was forced and 
unnatural, put on for the sake of display, as with so many would-be 
artists. Certainly I remember the occasion when he adopted baggy 
trousers that buttoned at the ankle, and thought them so admirable 
that he presented each male member of the community at Ditchling 
with a similar pair. (All the others subsequently gave these un- 
popular objects to their wives to be made into clothes for the child- 
ren.) But such foibles, if they could be called such, were all in the 
picture, part of a life he was making with his art, or, better, with his 
work or craft. He had a horror of what he called ‘Art nonsense’ and 
the ‘Chelsea affectations’. A typical remark of his is ‘The artist does 
the work, the critic has the inspiration’. Lettering, drawing, sculp- 
ture, engraving, all the things he set his hand to, he brought to 
perfection; they were all part of his work and work was part of life, 
and so life and work were things worth making with skill, which is 
art. Art is not being faithful to nature with the faithfulness of a 
photographer, but being faithful to one’s own human nature. And an 
artist is not faithful to his own human nature if he aims as ‘expres- 
sion’ and emotionalism—that is the source of estheticism and artistic 
temperaments. The artist, making things with skill, works according 
to the nature of the material he uses (a statue of stone should look 
like stone and not like a recently expired corpse) and according to his 
own nature which perceives beauty in perceiving the true and willing 
the good. 

In this sense Gill can be said to have invented his art as he invented 
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202 BLACKFRIARS 
his religion. When he defended his Leeds war memorial against those 
who were horrified to see Christ turning be-spatted members of the 
Stock Exchange from the Temple precincts, he showed that he cared 
not for the critic or the connoisseur, but for the work itself which 
flowed creatively from his finger-tips. ‘There is an ‘‘artistic’’ reason 
for the representation of modern English clothes rather than ancient 
Eastern ones. It is this: that the natural subject for the artist’s 
manipulation is what he sees around him, what he has lived with and 
is intimate with, what he knows, rather than what he can learn by 
reading, or by studying in museums. Reading is very misleading. 
Museums, full of the works of the past, destroy a keen sense of the 
needs of the present’. (War Memorial, p. 7.) 

The skilled work of the sculptor, engraver, writer, had escaped the 
sophistication of those who become self-conscious over their ideas and 
ideals and attempt to plank them on top of what they find in reality. 
There is no integrity in Gothic or Classical revivals when those styles 
are not part of the fife of those who make them and live with them. 
That is why Balliol College and the Museum in Oxford are so impure, 
so disintegrated. This artist worked ‘in the round’, integrally: ‘As 
artists it is for us to see all things as ends in themselves—to see all 
things in God and God is the end. To see all things as beautiful in 
themselves. ‘“The beauty of God’’, says St Thomas Aquinas, quoting 
Denys, ‘‘is the cause of the beauty of all that is’’.’ (Beauty Looks 
after Herself, p. 25.) 

The sculpture of Eric Gill and his other work were not set apart 
from his religion, nor was his family life. It is in fact impossible to 
build up a completely integral life if religion is omitted from family 
relationships. It is this christian family life that has left its impres- 
sion in my memory more than any other of Gill’s creations, for I was 
too young to follow his long talks with my father, Desmond Chute, 
Edward Johnston and the rest. That constant flow of words made 
the atmosphere which soaked into me and became part of me, no 
doubt, but I was not consciously battling with these truths for my- 
self. There was that family life, though, which I was able to share 
freely. It was good and natural, for I remember the pig-killings and 
all the ‘innards’ we used to sort out and help to make ready for 
eating—the liver and lights, sweetbread and sausages. There was 
hot bread and, the great treat, hot cake straight out of the great 
brick oven. 

On a higher plane there was the excitement of the arrival of the 
adopted baby boy. But there were yet higher things. There was 
Father Vincent and the rheumaticky Irish P.P. struggling in the 
‘lean-to’ scullery-kitchen, each wanting the other's blessing (‘No 
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Father, it is you who should bless me!’)—to my extreme embarrass- 
ment for | wss somehow mixed up in the melée. ‘There were, too, the 
evening singing of Compline in the living-room and the agonised 
kneeling with bare knees on the cocoanut matting to say the Rosary. 
That was the test in a way: to a boy of a dozen years it might seem 
an awkward thing to sing the Office of Compline with the family in 
their living-room. It might easily in other circumstances have been a 
pose and any boy will hate a religious pose. But we all took to it as 
to the most natural thing in the world. So when Chute fainted during 
the Rosary and we had to struggle with the string of medals round 
his neck we none of us felt that it served us right for playing at being 
monks. The children, true, used to play at Vespers, later when the 
Little Office was sung daily in the chapel; but all this too was in the 
picture. Christian prayer was part of family life, and the essential 
part. It went with pig-killing and butter-making; it went with the 
great, jolly supper parties and home-made wines. If you make religion 
a private affair, which the husband and wife practise separately 
and alone, and the children, possibly, pick up in a haphazard way at 
school, then you are destroying the integrating force of the sacra- 
ment of matrimony. For it is a sacrament, a holy sign bringing grace; 
but it won’t bring grace without the family co-operating. So these 
family prayers were in one sense the life of the family coming from 
the Church. And some have since regretted that Compline was even- 
tually removed from the hearth to the chapel where as a general rule 
only the men could attend since the womenfolk had to remain at 
home to put the babes to bed and prepare the supper. Even this Gill 
ultimately made possible as a family thing by having his chapel at 
Pigotts in the house. 

A propos of the women of the family, some have been shocked by 
the account given in the Autobiography of the life of constant drud- 
gery his wife and daughters had to support for the sake of his ideals. 
To modern standards thoroughly influenced by feminism as well as 
by a wholly erroneous view of work this picture has a seeming truth. 
The man created the beautiful figures and letters in stone, engraved 
and drew while the women did the chores, blew the smoky open fire, 
sweated by the brick oven or washed the milk pails and pans. If work 
is a bore then this sort of woman’s work must be perfect hell. But 
work being regarded as a good thing these girls and their mother 
were the happiest of mortals. And so they were. Anyone who knew 
them and could enter into the excitement of home-making with them 
would have considered the word ‘slavery’ as a foul-sounding blas- 
phemy. The Autobiography in fact makes this abundantly clear. It 


_was the feminine side of the family who insisted at Ditchling on the 
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pigs and cows and chickens and ponies and traps—what fun it was, 
too, learning to drive that handsome brown cob that would fall on 
its knees unless you held it very déftly. the father of the family said 
he hesitated. And then again when Capel-y-ffin became too much 
even for these enthusiastic family workers it was the women who 
decided to go. (cf. Autobiography, p. 243.) 


The self-sufficiency of the family was not an all-sufficiency, and 
since the society in which he found himself was aiming at the destruc. 
tion of all sufficiency, Gill understood that he must seek another 
group, larger than his own family but far smaller and more manage- 
able than the sprawling hordes of industrialism and big business. 
Today there is need to create for oneself not only a family life but 
also a community life, a small group of families supplying each other's 
basic needs and together fashioning a culture coloured by the hills and 
the trees around them, by the folk who are their neighbours—and 
innumerable were the local friends, farmers and their wives mostly— 
who will come in to help at the season when help is needed, haying 
and harvesting, calving and pig-killing. This culture of a community 
grows up from the locality though it is fed by the great Christian and 
classical heritage. Man is a social being as is shown by his gift of 
speech; but he cannot subsist on speech with his family alone; who 
would not become boorish and dull if kept within such strict and 
narrow limits? So he gathers other like-minded men and women 
about him. 


The point about a small community of men helping each other to 
live and to live humanly is that it must become an integral part of 
the locality, each family quite distinct in character and yet sharing 
something in common with the other families. The deformity of 
modern mass-community living lies in the absence of any indivi- 
duality in the homes and families, and the complete sameness of 
every house. Even if there is a family there is no home-making. 
Every house has the same bleak modern furniture, the same drab 
curtains and formless pictures on the walls. This utter lack of charac- 
ter is most acute in suburbia and least apparent in the tenement. But 
the same levelling process continues so that a man can enter any 
semi-detached house in England, up north, down south or in the 
darkling midlands, and find exactly the same cheerless interior; 
nothing is taken from the locality, nothing is given to the locality. 

Hence the first thing a community must have in common is the 
locality, so that a community in Sussex will differ from one in 
Northumberland. Consequently between them Gill and Pepler got a 
farm. There were one or two fields as common property, so that the 
workshops and chapel could be built on the land they shared. But 
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for the rest the complete farm was in the hands of one family which 
contributed milk, butter, eggs, wheat, and oats etc.—at least in 
theory—to the whole group. They had to be rooted in the land, and 
the particular clay land with the chalk Downs as a boundary like a 
sculptured and painted barrier cutting them off not only from the sea 
and so from Europe but in a sense from other counties in England. 
The problem of course was to become Ditchling folk and not just a 
hustle of cranks who were ‘toffs’ or strangers in the pubs and inns, 
however friendly they might be. That was a problem that was never 
fully solved, and contributed to the break in the community and 
Gill’s flight to the Black Mountains, in Wales. The attempt was 
made however. 

There was another thing equally fundamental that had to be in 
common, and that was their religion—and more than that, a par- 
ticular way of life in that Catholic religion which has to be the same 
throughout the world and yet at the same time ‘all things to all men’. 
In an age when crumbling religions are dissipating their energies in 
a false humanitarianism which cannot see beyond its nose, in an age 
when even Catholics, as Gill saw them, refuse to face up to the moral 
and social implications of their Gospel and creed in opposition to the 
life of big business and industrialism, in such an age a community 
will need a strong, tough bond to bind all the units together—the 
Catholic religion made particularly applicable to present circum- 
stances, and encouraging in a special way the Christian asceticism 
that strengthens moral fibres and counteracts the soft allurements of 
philanthropy. So a particular Christiza rule of life was chosen, the 
rule of the Third Order of St Dominic. Why St Dominic Gill explains 
briefly in his defence of the Leeds War Memorial, for ‘Behind him 
(i.e., Christ, in the carving) is the Hound of St Dominic (Domini 
canis—the dog of the Lord) who is calling up the followers of Christ 
to continue the good work. This particular symbol of the Church is 
chosen because the Dominicans stand especially for Truth and it is 
untruth rather than ill will which is damning the modern world’. (War 
Memorial, p. 10.) Order in human living was required and the Order 
of St Dominic was the pattern the community chose to regulate its 
life on the groundwork of religion. This meant Prayer and Penance, 
both flowing from a devotion to Truth. 

Prayer: They gathered daily, and four times in the day, to sing the 
Little Office, the Officitwum Beate Marie Virginis, which had been the 
mainstay of the prayer-life of so many in pre-reformation Europe. 
There we used to gather to sing and recite the psalms. Gill in his 
smock-like overall and ankle-buttoned trousers and sandals too. The 
others in their own working clothes; printers’ ink, sawdust and 
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shavings, paint, dye and flecks of wool, all those signs of a holy 
labour were brought in to praise the Lord and honour the Blessed 
Virgin. At Prime, 6 o’clock of a morning, the list of the Church's 
heroes, the Martyrology, was read in English, and the whole cul- 
minated in Compline, now, with the rest of the Office, transferred to 
the chapel. To work is to pray if thus interspersed with plain song 
and psalmody; and thus the curse of labour was transformed by that 
clear voice of the artist singing the In Manus Tuas Commendo Spiri- 
tum Meum, at the close of his day of chipping stone into a form that 
when seen caused delight, a form of beauty. To the last days of his 
life Gill was faithful to the recitation of the Office. There is a wooded 
path at Pigotts which must still repeat those murmured psalms, for 
he was there often. 

Penance: The rule of the Third Order added weight to the 
Church’s law of fasting and abstinence, forbade worldly frivolities in 
dress or amusement. In fact its first name was simply the Order of 
Penance. In this way was the community trained in the austerities 
of St Dominic. It could be argued that it was not very penitential 
for such a man to cut himself off from the frivolities he had learned 
to despise. But this was another of his inventions. He had managed 
to remain uncontaminated by the cheap-jack pleasures of the 20th 
century, but surely not without an effort of will which was true 
asceticism. The children were occasionally tempted by the fiesh-pots 
of Egypt, the cinema, the wireless and the expensive mechanical 
toys. They were not discouraged, but they learnt easily that they 
were thus leaving the good life for something infinitely inferior and 
the ‘houses’ made in woods and hedges, created from what God had 
given in the countryside there proved far more alluring than any- 
thing machine-made, however impressive in size or expense. And the 
financial poverty that came necessarily to a community that attemp- 
ted to step aside from the flow of worldly degeneration was fully in 
keeping with the spirit of the Order. It became not the enforced 
poverty fraught with dangers and temptations, but the voluntary 
joyful detachment from specious wealth of which St Thomas spoke 
with intense conviction when defending the same Order from its 
slanderers. 


A community that is to last must necessarily be welded into a 


whole by authority and obedience. It was difficult for the women of 
the community to be active members of the Third Order, and so it 
was difficult for them to come within the framework of a rule which 
can be given only by authority.2 Even among those men who 


2 It should not be forgotten that a Guild of Craftsmen was formed concurrently with 
the Tertiaries and this provided another element in common. 
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appeared regularly at the chapel it was not easy to exert the authority 
which was vested from year to year in the prefect. Twice the com- 
munity proved inoperative for such reasons as these, at Ditchling and 
then at Capel, so that the final solution was that of a patriarchate. 
The head of a growing family with sons-in-law engaged in different 
trades automatically becomes the head of a community and the 
patriarch acquires from nature the authority needed to bind them 
all together. The ultimate life at Pigotts was a community 
within the buildings enclosing the quadrangle and performing the 
essential functions of a cloister. 

All this flowed from Truth, the truth that constituted the life of 
the Order of Preachers. It was the Good Life because it flowed from 
man’s nature, and consequently was bound to be also in accordance 
with the divine nature which made man. Here was something eternal, 
and therefore a dynamic power for integrating the entire cosmos 
within the orbit of the microcosm. But the eternal and the true is © 
always present; it can never become outmoded or archaic. ‘The one 
thing that stood out in all this life-making, this ‘invention’ of religion, 
the making of the artist, the family and the community, was that 
Gill was essentially a man of the present, looking ahead and leading on 
to the future. The first drawing that he made as a boy of 15 was that 
of a railway engine, and in 1932 he describes the thrill of a journey 
on the footplate of the Flying Scotsman to Grantham and back. 
‘Marvellous, simply marvellous—a jolly sight more marvellous than 
you'd expect and yet in some ways quite the opposite’. This was not 
inconsistent with his life-making in the teeth of the industrialism 
which had given birth to these engines. He designed lettering to 
ornament them and to appear in the notices of the L.N.E.R. He has 
described how he escaped from the machine-made life as far as 
possible (Autobiography, pp. 272-3); but it showed a mastery of the 
machine to be able to admire it when it was well made, mide with 


’ skill and therefore artistic as so many plain and straightforward 


machines are. The experience on the footplate was an experience of 
the primitive in the present. If one can be detached in this way from 
the machine, well and good; the trouble with most of us is that we 
are so attached to the machine as to be mastered by it. 


He was, too, constantly alive to the problems of the present day. 
He did not pore over history books and try to emulate the behaviour 
of squire or serf in an ‘age of Faith’. He tried to put eternal prin- 
ciples into the here and now; that marked his approach to Unemploy- 
ment, the Land, Religion. It was no hankering for the ‘good old 
days’. That should be clear from what has been said. 

Finally, anyone who seeks to master reality, to apply truth the 
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eternal to the human mess we are in at present, will necessarily be 
a man of peace; so that we cannot conclude this study of integration 
without a word on the culmination of an integral life, that of the 
tranquillity of order, the peace of conformity with nature human and 
divine. Gill was intensely devoted to the pursuit of peace, was a 
member of ‘Pax’ and spoke often for the P.P.U. Yet he had written 
between the two wars: ‘The Gospel records the occasion upon which 
God, in the person of Christ, used violence to enforce his will. Thus 
for all time the use of violence in a just cause is made lawful. Vio- 
lence may not always be expedient, it must always be the last resort, 
but it cannot be called forbidden. Hence a representation of the 
turning-out of the money-changers has been chosen for a war 
memorial, for it commemorates the most just of all wars—the war 
of Justice against Cupidity—a war waged by Christ himself’. (War 
Memorial, pp. 5.6). And in the last war he went as a soldier when 
called, though he made no attempt to volunteer, and willingly availed 
himself of the opportunity of exemption. I can well remember going 
one evening to his house and seeing an insignificant-looking soldier, 
clean-shaven with an undistinguished chin, sitting at supper with 
the family. It was only the voice that revealed the man of the house, 


He was therefore no blind pacifist; but the longer he lived, and 
particularly after his vision of Jerusalem, he seemed to find it harder 
to accept the fact that any modern war could be just. That followed 
necessarily from his judgment of the evil of industrial civilisation 
with its lust for filthy lucre. Everything is vitiated by the over- 
mastering desire for gain; it was therefore difficult to see how one 
could be fighting for justice when the powers that attack each other 
are economic and financial powers unrelated to the moral law, and 
unredeemed by Christianity. ‘There are ‘‘money-changers’’ in all 
civilised countries, and modern war, in spite of the patriotism of 
millions of conscripts and their officers, is mainly about money— 
for the “‘white man’s burden”’ consists chiefly in the effort to bestow 
the advantages of ‘‘civilisation’’ upon those unenlightened ‘‘natives”’ 
who happen to be living where gold or oil is available’. (War 
Memorial, p. 13.) That was written twenty years ago and so there 
is no sign of a change of mind, only, towards the end of his life, when 
another hideous war was upon us he became more passionately con- 
vineced of the relation between poverty and peace. That stands out in 
his autobiography, and one of his ‘Last Essays’ is devoted to the 
theme. 


3 We may take occasion of this essay to announce with pleasure the republication 
of the latest books of essays In a Strange Land and Last Essays in one volume 
entitled: ‘Essays by Eric Gill; Introduction by Mary Gill’ (Cape; 8s. 6d.) 
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To the end of his life he remained poor in purse as well as in spirit. 
He had attained great celebrity, was, in spite of all his attacks on the 
‘Academicians’, elected a member of the Royal Academy, he re- 
ceived recognition on all sides. Yet he wrote a month before he died 
a propos of an article: ‘I am sorry to have to ask, but is there any 
chance of BLackFriaRs paying for articles nowadays? As you, I am 
sure, understand, my kind of job is not exactly the kind that 
flourishes at the present time, and we are jolly hard-up, and likely 
to be more so, so any little would help’. 

We might be tempted to regret that so great a man was allowed to 
die in comparative poverty—only comparative for there was Pigotts 
which he owned—did we not understand how passionately he sought 
holy poverty. ‘Poverty is the rational attitude towards material things 
—the only rational attitude in a material world. But poverty begins in 
the mind—it is first of all a way of believing, thinking, feeling—it is 
a way of the spirit. And it is precisely the opposite way to the ‘way 
of the world’—our world, the world of England, of Empire, the way 
of France, America, the way of Communism, which seeks to make 
the poor rich—-but Christ came to make the rich poor and the poor 
holy’. 

That was the ultimate secret of the integrity at which he aimed. 
He invented his religion and his art, and he made his family and the 
community, but in all that making and creating, in all that blessed- 
ness of creation that he admired around him he set himself to be 
detached and free, and so to possess his soul in peace. 

That is why I was not amazed to come across a Carmelite Convent 
that had read Gill with understanding and enthusiasm, for the only 
integral life is the contemplative life and Gill was a contemplative 
by disposition and design. ConrapD PEpLER, O.P. 
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MAURICE BARING’S BOOKS 


N his Round the World in Any Number of Days Maurice 
| Baring says that ‘The most precious of all books are those 

which seem to do the work for you. You don’t have to 
bother; you are not aware that you are reading’. His list in- 
cludes Tolstoy, Trollope, and that most lovable of writers, William 
De Morgan; to them we might add his own name and work. The 
easiest and friendliest author of our generation, and one of the most 
distinguished, has gone, now that he is dead; he can be matched in 
certain qualities, surpassed in some, but there is—there always will 
be—only one Maurice Baring. His peculiar charm almost eludes 
analysis, and analysis appears an absurdly pedantic word to use in 
talking of one who so deprecated pedantry; but one tries to describe 
his quality for the mere pleasure of writing about it. 

His style is like good manners, unobtrusive, almost unnoticeable, 
but, like good manners, enjoyable and, also like good manners, part 
of himself, neither a pose nor an acquisition. In catholicity of taste 
and culture he can hardly have been matched among the most 
scholarly writers of his generation; in this, indeed, he would seem 
to belong to a more suave and lettered age than ours. But he could 
never have ‘played the sedulous ape’ unless out of Puckish criticism, 
as in his delicious drolleries Dead Letters and Lost Diaries, which 
are so often exactly what the celebrities concerned ought to have 
said or written. 

But in his novels he employs a simple style, full of short sentences, 
brief statements, almost baldly-stated facts. He begins most of them 
with a little packet of biographical details that would be invaluable 
for an obituary, or for the editor of Who’s Who, or as one might 
begin a fairy tale with a precise account of the hero’s parentage. 

‘Lord and Lady Hengrave had a house in London and a house in 
the country. The London house was in Portman Square, a gloomy 
building originally Adam in style, but entirely redecorated in the 
reign of William IV’. The first chapter of ‘C’ is devoted to an account 
of his parents, their character and background; so that when, with 
chapter two, we find C. himself, he is set so firmly within a family, a 
society, a tradition, that the work has been done for us; we read on 
through the long narrative almost unaware that we are reading, that 
these are shadow-folk, puppets in a show. It is a little like reading 4 
bundle of letters concerning people we have known, or perhaps 
friends of our friends, with a living voice interpolating comments 
and explanations; a little like enjoying a long talk and gossip and 
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MAURICE BARING’S BOOKS 211 
reminiscence that continue fom one evening to another until the 
tale has been told, our questions and surmises answered, our guesses 
confirmed. 

The style is unobtrusive, almost impalpable; it would be difficult 
to quote special passages from his prose; unless, of course, one lifted — 
an entire ‘dead letter’ or ‘lost diary’. He would be the despair of an 
anthologist or of a seeker after vivid fiowers of description. One could 
not quote any one memorable description of Rome or Paris; but one 
has lived in Rome with Blanche and in Paris with C., and has a 
memory of these places in which they still live as if one had known 
them in the flesh, or through the recollection of living friends. 

One of his special gifts is the creation of atmosphere; it is quite 
unmistakable, quite real. One lives in his books, as in Trollope’s or 
Tolstoy’s. This achievement is due in great measure to his artistic 
self-abnegation; to that faculty of withdrawal, as if he had given life 
to his characters and could leave them to act their parts themselves. 

This withdrawal must not obscure his subtlety of insight; he sees 
so much perhaps because he withdraws, makes the reader see and 
imagine he sees, without being told. It happens like that in really 
good talk and reminiscence; the narrator gives some facts; one 
listens, comments a little; then suddenly all the pieces fit together. 
There is a flash of complete realisation, and one knows the whole 
story—what has been, what will be—closely linked together. 

There is something almost priestly in Maurice Baring’s art as a 
novelist, shown partly in this observant detachment. He rarely 
becomes emotional about his characters; rarely asks in words for our 
pity, or admiration, or condemnation. But with detachment he has 
also a compassion more profound and pure than can be found in any 
contemporary writer. Compassion is not an emotion; it is a virtue 
of the will and mind and soul, and is free from weakness or self- 
indulgence or condescension. His compassion for Blanche, for C., 
for Christopher, for any of his people who by their own or others’ 
error are heartbroken, is something beyond mere pity for their mis- 
fortune and grief. He is neither ruthless nor sentimental; both are 
inartistic, and both are unchristian, while Maurice Baring was a 
true artist whose art was completely Christian. 

His detachment is balanced by this compassion and also by his 
moral judgment, which does not mean that he pauses at intervals 
to deliver a well-thought-out sermon, or that he presents definitely 
good or definitely bad characters, of whom the former attain happi- 
ness while the latter come to misery and shame. (A nice melo- 
dramatic phrase, that!) This balance, too, sets him apart from most 
contemporaries. Detachment itself is a common quality today; the 
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212 BLACKFRIARS 
novelist no longer asks his readers to like or dislike his characters, 
The tendency is to find all types interesting (though rather as types 
than as living individuals) and to consider both sin and goodness as 
matter for study. 

The Victorian novelist often dealt with sin, but, like the preacher 
described by President Coolidge, ‘he was against it’; the villain was 
unmistakably bad, meant to be detested, and he came in the end to 
misery and shame. (Phrase repeated without apology, because it 
suits a reference to Victorian novels.) The heroine was completely 
good; though the best novels, like Trollope’s, allow her little whims 
and ripples of temper or pride or even folly. The charm of the older 
novel is that it satisfies our emotions; we most heartily like and dis- 
like, respect or scorn the people who act the story; even adopt their 
contemporary point of view, so that in reading Trollope, for instance, 
one becomes so Victorian as to blame Lily Dale for not marrying 
John Eames in the end, because it is so much better and tidier for a 
woman to make a suitable marriage than to ‘lead apes in hell’. 

The limitation of the older novelist (though it is less apparent in 
Trollope than in any others, for he too has the quality of detachment, 
and can understand and make us understand, if not forgive, his cads 
and scoundrels), is in making too marked a distinction between good 
and bad, and in discarding the bad without scruple or interest when 
they have sufficiently complicated the plot. Maurice Baring’s achieve- 
ment is in creating a multitude of people (really creating them, for 
they become part of our memory), a few of them near-saints, a few 
utter sinners, most of them streaked and interwoven with qualities 
of varying merit; in making them true and comprehensible both in 
their goodness and in their weakness, never in words condemning the 
worst of them or asking for our condemnation; yet in making as clear 
as day the difference between good and evil, in showing how error and 
sin must be expiated, in maintaining the immense significance of 
every human act because human beings are free in will and respon- 
sible for every choice of deed they make. 

There are few more convincing portraits of an utterly bad woman 
. than Leila in ‘C’; yet she is never described as bad, except in that 
final, devastating phrase by one of C’s friends: ‘Illa Lesbia’—which 
opens upon depth beyond depth of squalor. 

Blanche is enchanting and piteous; a figure of sad legend. But she 
knows, and her creator knows, and the reader knows that her sorrow 
is expiating an error. The expiation may appear far greater than the 
offence, but it is no vain burden for it is in essence purgatorial. 
Blanche, suffering the final blow, reflects: ‘No; there is nothing 
unjust about it. It is quite right and I shall bear it’. And then she 
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MAURICE BARING’S BOOKS 213 
prays that she may not in her grief make others unhappy, ‘to be 
saved from herself for what remained of her life, not to cause further 


unhappiness... . 4 And it was then the wound caused by the whole 
situation seemed to pierce her soul, and as it pierced it, it healed it. 
The poison suddenly left it, the venom disappeared. . . . She made 


the supreme act of self-sacrifice’. 

There is a like acceptance of sacrifice in Passing By and in Daphne 
Adeane. In each case one particular type of hope of earthly happiness 
is deliberately, and after an agonised struggle, rejected because it is 
seen to be corrupted by selfishness and guilt. In The Lonely Lady of 
Dulwych the lady accepts a punishment out of all proportion to her 
fault because she is unsparing in self-blame. C. and Christopher are 
tragic figures because they do not fully and consciously accept and 
offer the sacrifice of their failures. They do not, as these women do, 
make an oblation of self and of suffering. But they too have been 
purged; they have done penance; their story is not ended with their 
death. It is this sense of a divine pattern far greater than our con- 
ception into which failure and grief are as closely interwoven as joy 
and fulfilment that saves Maurice Baring from the charge of pes- 
simism. Without it, he might have been another Hardy; for he had 
the deep pagan melancholy and fatalism in his mind, and only 
catholic faith and hope can change them. 

That is one of the profoundest and most fascinating of the con- 
trasts in his complex though apparently simple genius. Another is 
between the intense and enduring happiness of his own childhood, 
the perfect love and sympathy that nurtured him, and the coldness, 
worldliness, incomprehension that thwart his heroes, C. and Chris- 
topher most notably. U'he Coat Without Seam is almost unbearably 
sad. Indeed, the only approach to a happy ending occurs in Darby 
and Joan where the lovers come together at last after long separation 
and misunderstanding. Yet in all the sadness there is never bitter- 
ness; the end is not futility. The pattern will be completed and will 
be beautiful, and it is of God’s design. The full tune is not yet played 
or the perfect harmony adjusted. In Hardy’s novels slight error or 
wilfulness—not grievous sin—may be impelled by fate to bring about 
catastrophe. Poor Tess is only one of the playthings of malignant 
Immortals. But in Maurice Baring’s books the same errant humanity, 
whatever disasters it may incur by its own fault, is in the hands of 
God who neither mocks nor is mocked, 


Then, of course, there is the contrast between the compassionate, 
contemplative, priest-like artist and the most delightful and accomp- 
lished jester of our age. His Diminutive Dramas, Dead Letters and 
Lost Diaries are so particularly his own that they can hardly be com- 
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pared with any other achievement. Probably those tales En Marge 
des Vieux Livres by Jules Lemaitre come nearest them in their blend. 
ing of fantasy, scholarship and truth. On this side Maurice Baring is 
another Saki; that Saki himself did not lack the grave compassion, 
the profound insight, may be guessed from The Unbearable Bassing- 
ton. But in Maurice Baring the two sides, the apparently contrasting 
qualities, are equally developed. 

He was, of course, a poet so accomplished and graceful that the 
depth of his vision, the sincerity of his passion, are in some danger 
of being overlooked; for the little graces sometimes draw our eyes 
from the great virtues. But by virtue of his poetry, he achieves 
balance, unity, fulfilment; for his style, even at its most simple, its 
driest, is that of a poet. 

One cannot properly appreciate his novels without a joy in his 
frivolities; without love of his poetry; without remembrance of his 
life as recorded in that most delightful and satisfying of autobio- 
graphies The Puppet Show of Memory. One might find there the 
source and foundation of all his achievement, in two statements: 

I will end this chapter, for it was the end of a chapter of life, the 
happiest and most wonderful chapter of all. New gates were opened; 
but the gate on the fairyland of childhood was shut, and for ever 
afterwards one could only look through the bars, but never more be 
a free and lawful citizen of that enchanted country, where life was 
like a fairy-tale that seemed almost too good to be true, and yet so 
endlessly long and so infinitely happy that it seemed as if it might 
last for ever. 

It remained all the more enchanted for his refusal to play the 
Peter Pan game. He did not need that illusion; for the Kingdom 
whose spell is more compelling and enduring than that of the most 
enchanting memories of childhood was within him. The other state- 
ment is: 

On the eve of Candlemas, 1909, I was received into the Catholic 
Church, by Father Sebastian Bowden, at the Brompton Oratory; 
the only action in my life. which I am quite certain I have never 
regretted. 

He found and never lost the Kingdom; in it he found again what 
to so many remains the land of lost content, of enchanted childhood, 
of perpetual innocence. As a citizen of that Kingdom his vision looks 
beyond his tragic consciousness; for all its sadness his work may be 
fitly summed up as a Divine Comedy. Marion LocHHEAD 
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THE ARTIST IN CHURCH 

HE contemporary artist is free. He presents in visible form his 
T personal experiences, conditioned solely by the size of his 

frame, and the form even of that is determined by himself. As 
artist, he rejects all external conditioning factors. ‘lo him, architec- 
ture exists only as the architecture of tne gallery, which is to say 
that he expects it to be subordinated so as properly to display his 
works, which present his personal vision, ranging over the entire 
field of human experience?‘ 

Should he approach the church with the purpose of its embellish- 
ment by his pictures, he is brought face to face with architecture, 
not as a subordinate, but as a mistress. He finds also that the church 
is liturgical in plan, as is everything pertaining to it. He finds that 
he is conditioned both by the architecture in matters of form, and by 
the liturgy in matters of content. 

Any or all of these conditions he may fail to accept as such. Per- 
ceiving them he may decide to ignore them as irrelevant, or to rebel 
against them as restrictive. Or it is possible that he may be moved 
by them so as to embrace them as sources of inspiration. 

To consider first the conditions in regard to form imposed by the 
architecture, it cannot be assumed that because his object has pre- 
viously been freely to present in pictures his emotional reaction to 
experience that therefore, and of necessity, as a concomitant of his 
success in that direction, he also possesses, in addition, so vivid a 
sense of architectural arrangement and design that he will feel 
compelled to discipline his practice to accord with an architectural 
setting. On the contrary, he is likely to continue, so far as he is able, 
his previous attitude of mind and attempt to deflect to the wall 
surface that which he had previously painted on canvas. Such a 
course, from whichever cause it may derive, is neither to overcome 
the problem or to embrace it as an opportunity, which remains as a 
contingency, but considering the artist’s training, his ordinary prac- 
tice, and the current traditions of his calling, a remote one. In 
following it he would work with and through the architecture to 
embellish it and to complete it so that it might the more fully dis- 
charge its function. But this represents a departure from the artist's 
former practice, the possession of a particular sense—the architec- 
tural sense—requiring a particular training, and most probably the 
use of other technical methods. It is unlikely that the artist already 
established in one sphere—that of free representional painting— 
will pass readily to the very different one of decoration. The ‘Painter 
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216 BLACKFRIARS 
and Decorator’ as ordinarily understood approaches the problem 
more naturally and directly than the ‘artist’ as ordinarily understood. 
As so understood, the artist is essentially individualist, engaged in 
purely personal expression. The gallery is pre-eminently a pro. 
gramme of soloists. On the other hand, the church is a choir, singing 
in unison. The church and the gallery are as far apart as the cloister 
and the hearth. Confronted with the liturgy, the artist is likely to 
meet it very much as he met the architectural conditions. He may 
seek to ignore it or rebel against it as restrictive, or he may embrace it 
as inspiration. But this last implies too sudden and drastic a change 
of heart for it to be likely to occur, for he ig by habit personal, whereas 
the liturgy is impersonal. It is probable that he will continue to sing 
as a soloist in the midst of the choir, very much as he has been used 
to singing in the gallery, with a nominal and platonic acceptance of 
liturgical forms. As the ‘painter and decorator’ could align himself 
the more readily with the architectural conditions, so the much- 
maligned ‘repository art’, however depraved and mechanical in 
matters of form, is probably more nearly aligned to the liturgical 
tradition of the Church. 


This is not to say that the contemporary artist is by nature pre- 
cluded from approaching religious themes in his pictures, or that they 
need be lacking in genuine religious emotion. But it it to suggest that 
an improvement in liturgical art is unlikely ‘to arise from an attempt 
to deflect qualities from the sphere to which they belong, to another 
to which it is essentially contrasted, in which such qualities would 
either appear as an intrusion, or else be overwhelmed. 


THomMAS DERRICK 


THE APOSTOLIC MINISTRY 


HE contributors to this volume,! as Dr Kirk tells us in his fore- 
word, ‘found themselves, some six years ago, united in the con- 
viction that the whole subject of the Christian ministry, its 
doctrine, its continuity, its place in the full scheme of Christian 
doctrine, was ripe for a fresh survey’. Convinced that one of the most 
hopeful features of modern religion is the movement towards reunion, 
and persuaded that the crux of this movement is the doctrine of the 


1 The Apostolic Ministry. Essays on the History and Doctrine of Episcopacy. 
Prepared under the direction of K. E. Kirk. (Hodder & Stoughton; 45s.) 
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THE APOSTOLIC MINISTRY 217 
ministry, they agreed to collaborate in the production of a construc- 
tive historical and theological survey of the origins, meaning and 
importance of the episcopacy in the Christian Church. The whole is 
considered with special reference to the interests of the Church of 
England and to the difficulties in this regard felt by non-episcopal 
communions, This involves a large variety of subjects of research in 
the ten essays of the volume. All the essays are by well-known 
scholars of the Catholic school of thought in the Church of England. 


It seems to the reviewer that for Catholics at least the part of the 
book of greatest value will be that which treats of the origins of the 
ministry, i.e., the essays by Dr Kirk, Dom Gregory Dix and Dr 
Jalland. Most great Catholic and Protestant scholars of the last fifty 
years have agreed that we may not assume that the words ‘presbyter’ 
and ‘bishop’ in the New Testament and earliest documents neces- 
sarily have the same meanings as we attach to them today. Every 
possible conjecture as to their meaning has been defended, according 
as scholars thought that the terms evolved under Jewish or Greek 
influence, and according as those who put them forward inclined in 
sympathy towards presbyterian or episcopalian views. But there is 
already some agreement, and the more startling conclusions of this 
volume will not appear so revolutionary to the Catholic scholar as 
they will perhaps to the uninitiated layman. 


The Catholic will be refreshed by the appeal to history, scrip- 
ture and the Fathers rather than to the pseudodemocratic principles 
of some modern presbyterians or episcopalians. As Dr Kirk writes 
(p. 29): ‘Our problem .. . is not whether a point of view is good 
liberalism, but whether it is good exegesis’. Canon Green in his 
Epilogue shows a peculiar incapacity to understand the attitude of 
Catholic scholarship, when he writes: ‘Both orthodox Nonconformity 
and Roman Catholicism are agreed that the appeal to history is 
treason to the Spirit’. The contrary is true of the Catholic Church. 
Pope Pius X condemned the modernist rejection of the appeal to 
history. The Spirit which infallibly guides the Church does not dis- 
pense us from the study of Scripture and history, but rather saves us 
from misinterpretation of those sources to the detriment of pure faith 
and morals. 


The principal thesis of the book is that Christ commissioned an 
apostolate or essential ministry, which would have the title and office 
of representing him in every place and time where Christianity 
flourishes. The bond between the members and head would be miss- 
ing wherever Christ is not represented by his apostle. The apostle 
has the commission to teach and preach, to confer sacraments, and 
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218 BLACKFRIARS 

to hand down to others the commission he has himself received. Con- 
fusion has arisen because the first ‘bishops’ or essential ministry were 
not called episcopoi but apostles. The episcopoi of the New Testament 
were merely presbyters having charge over a Christian community, 
whether their rule happened to be monarchical or collegiate. When 
eventually the successors of the apostles took charge over local com- 
munities, they acquired the name of episcopoi. In course of time, as 
every important local group had its apostle, the word apostle fell into 
disuse, and the word episcopos came to be the technical term for the 
essential ministry. 

The writers of the book are at pains to induce presbyterian theorists 
to distinguish the essential from the accidental in the ensuing episco- 
pate. All that goes by the name of ‘prelacy’, which was such a 
stumbling-block to the reformers, is, according to their contention, 
accidental to the real apostolic ministry, and in the event of reunion 
all accidentals would have to be reconsidered. But none who believe 
that a duly ordained ministry, having its commission from Christ, is 
of the essence of Christianity could—even for the sake of unity— 
accept a solution which compromised it. If the ministry is from above, 
it cannot be created from below. 


The Catholic must of course wholeheartedly agree with the central 
thesis of an essential ministry which was instituted by Christ, with- 
out which there could be no Church. We could, however, hardly 
accept the converse, which they seem to assume, i.e., that where 
there is an essential ministry there is the Church, because of the 
relation of that ministry to Christ, as expressed in the words ubi epis- 
copus ibi ecclesia catholica. Do not the words of the fourth-century St 
Ambrose, and possibly the third-century St Cyprian, ubi Petrus, ibi 
ecclesia, represent more fairly the patristic ideal of union with the 
Church universal? St Augustine uses the words Securus iudicat orbis 
terrarum to prove that even bishops not in communion with the uni- 
versal Church are schismatics, even though validly consecrated. St 
Cyril of Jerusalem tells his catechumens not to look for a bishop but 
for the Catholic or universal Church. 


The position of presbyters, according to the contributors, was on 
the model of the position of elders or rulers in the Jewish synagogue. 
It was to be expected that the first Christians would imitate the 
Jewish method of administration. The writers call the presbyterate 
an ‘order’, but they regard it as of ecclesiastical rather than divine 
institution. Such presbyters might exercise episcope or pastoral care 
as a body, in which case they would all naturally be called episcopoi. 
Where one of their number ruled monarchically, he alone would be 
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THE APOSTOLIC MINISTRY 219 
the episcopos. At first it was unheard of for presbyter-bishops to 
preach, administer the sacraments or ordain. For several centuries 
this was the proper work of the apostle, or episcopos, once he became 
universally known by that name. 

The writers are convinced that presbyterianism began at a very 
early date, when presbyters first encroached upon the privileges of 
bishops. Presbyters began to offer the eucharist, confer sacraments, 
preach, and eventually even ordain to minor orders. There is some 
evidence for their ordaining to the diaconate. Dr Jalland thinks that 
it is due to the same tendency that the presbyter came to be called 
sacerdos in the fourth century, and that St Thomas refuses to regard 
the episcopate as an eighth order distinct from the presbyterate. He 
regrets that the Council of Trent missed its opportunity of defining 
more clearly the essential superiority of bishops. At times one detects 
a hint that the Church of England has remained the great witness to 
episcopacy, while Nonconformity and Roman Catholicism have made 
concessions to presbyterianism. Might one diffidently suggest that 
the writers study more the immense distance in power and jurisdic- 
tion between bishop and priest in the Catholic Church, much greater 
than exists in the Church of England today? ‘ 


Catholics could not agree with the contention that the presbyterate 
is not of divine origin. Both historically and theologically, the Catholic 
position supposes that. Records show that no one doubted the validity 
of presbyters celebrating the eucharist in the fourth and even in the 
third century. The Church which recognised this would have rejected 
a eucharist offered by deacons or laymen. How could this have been, 
unless presbyters’ orders were believed to come from Christ? And, 
theologically speaking, could a Catholic at any time admit the validity 
of such a sacrifice offered by one who had not orders from Christ? 
If ecclesiastical orders suffice for this, why do they not suffice for 
bishops? 


But I suspect that some confusion arises from a different under- 
standing of the word ‘validity’. Dr Kirk explains clearly what he 
means by ‘valid’ ministry as distinct from ‘fruitful’ ministry. He 
readily grants—and all must agree with him—that the ministry of 
many Nonconformists without ‘valid’ orders is fruitful. But he shows 
that this does not give them a true commission from Christ. He 
explains ‘valid’ further as meaning ‘de jure’ as opposed to ‘de facto’. 
This is his definition: ‘That is valid which, by virtue of satisfying 
conditions laid down by competent authority, is entitled to everything 
to which it appears or claims to have a title’. To the Catholic theolo- 
gian that would be a definition of ‘lawful’ or ‘authorized’. Catholic 
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220 BLACKFRIARS 
thought has always admitted the possibility of a valid ministry non. 
rightfully exercised. The Donatist bishop was a valid bishop, but his 
ministry unlawful as long as he was out of communion with the 
Church universal. Every layman can validly baptize, but normally 
only the priest has the right to confer it. 


Dom Gregory Dix’s interesting and valuable chapter includes 

several conjectures which seem rather beyond the evidence. He thinks 
St Clement of Rome may after all never have been bishop of Rome, 
but an apostle with general jurisdiction who happened to be living in 
Rome. The value of this theory to those who are unwilling to regard 
Clement’s letter as an exercise of papal authority is obvious. Against 
such a conjecture are the later universal tradition of his having been 
bishop of Rome, and the opening words of the Epistle, as coming 
from the Church of God in Rome. On p. 199 Dom Gregory Dix states 
that ‘A genuine election by his own Church and the free acceptance 
of him by all its members as their bishop . . . were as much a sine 
qua non for the episcopate as consecration itself’. He refers to St 
Cornelius and St Cyprian in their rejection of Novatian, but the 
evidence seems rather to indicate that Novatian was denied the right 
and exercise of his episcopate than that the validity of it was rejected 
on the grounds of defective election. Again, it seems to the reviewer 
that the view of St Irenzus and others that those doctrines are sound 
which have been handed down to us through an unbroken succession 
of bishops cannot rightly be called the original form of the doctrine 
of apostolic succession of orders. There is a difference between a doc- 
trine being genuine because handed down, and orders being genuine 
because received from a genuine apostle. 


In all these matters one seems to detect a difference of attitude 
dependent upon the different definition and understanding of 
‘validity’. 

In pointing out some of the conclusions which Catholics will ques- 
tion, I hope I have not given the impression of ungenerously failing 
to recognize the great interest and importance of the 570 pages before 
me. The essays I have mentioned seem of greatest interest to Catho- 
lics. There are however readers who will derive much profit from the 
historical chapters; while those concerned about Anglican orders will 
find an attempt to prove that the Church of England was always 
anxious to preserve its valid orders intact. Dr Thornton has an 
elaborate study of the bearing of this on the Mystical Body, but 
Catholics will prefer the great monumental works on this subject 
produced within the Catholic Church in recent years. 


H. Francis Davis 
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LITURGY AND SPIRITUAL 
EXEGESIS (I)! 


Y now we should be able to understand without being disturbed 
B: disconcerted how deeply this process of ‘Allegorization’ is 

bound up with the flowering of the New Testament. We have 
now gone beyond the form to the essence of the Gospel message. 
After the explanations we have given, we need no longer fear to say 
it; the very concepts, the fundamental ideas in the preaching of Jesus 
and the Apostles are now revealed, not simply in their imaginative 
clothing but in their most intimate substructure, as allegorisations of 
ideas in the Old Testament. To prove this we will consider just three 
ideas, but they are the most central in the New Testament: that of the 
Kingdom, of the Messias, and of Sacrifice. On these three themes 
alone all christian dogma could be reconstructed. 

Where do they come from? How do they arise? It is unnecessary 
to point out the place assigned to the Kingdom in the preaching of 
our Lord as given in the Synoptics; that preaching is the ‘Gospel of 
the Kingdom’ and nothing else. But where does the idea itself come 
from? One can assign it a double origin; on the one hand the old 
eschatological concept (going back to the origins of the religion of 
Israel) of the ‘Day’ when ‘all will be changed’, when God will inter- 
vene in the affairs of this world as an all-powerful judge and will 
re-establish all things in conformity with his will. And on the other 
hand the ‘mother-idea’ from which the expression ‘people of God’ 
arises. This idea goes back at least to the Exodus and breaks out in 
full force in the debate between Samuel and the Elders when it is a 
question as to whether or not Israel should have a king like the other 
peoples. It is God, and he alone, who is king of Israel. So much for 
transformation. For the ‘Day’ when God is to establish his reign 
through crushing the ‘Nations’ under Israel’s feet Amos has sub- 
stituted the conception of a Day when God shall reign through a 
justice excluding no man. If there is to be a ‘people of God’ reigning 
with him, it is not to be a ready-made people but one which the 
eschatological judgment itself will call into being, excluding as many 
Israelites as it calls ‘Goyim’. Moreover the later prophets, in the same 
way, replaced the idea of a ‘Kingdom of God’ enclosed within the 
frontiers of Palestine by that of a world-wide kingdom into which all 
men (even Ethiopians) should be invited. The importance of these 
first transformations must be stressed; the connection of the new 


1 Translated from Maison Dieu No, 7 (Cerf; Blackfriars Publications). 
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222 BLACKFRIARS 
conceptions within the old is obvious but their radical novelty is still 
more so. 

In other words, without an allegorical use of what till then had 
been taken in a purely material sense, the continuity would disappear 
altogether (unless for the specially acute observation of an ‘historian 
of ideas’). Let us boldly admit that the reign of God which Amos 
expects is not at all the same as that which his audience was expect- 
ing (and he does not fail to tell them so). The kingdom of God for 
which Isaias was looking is not at all that kingdom which the exiles 
were hoping to find as they had left it (and the biting remarks of the 
third and last part of Isaias do not fail to dot the ‘i’s). With Jesus, 
the use of the expression Basileia tou Theou implies a new transposi- 
tion which is evidently no less disconcerting for the more carnal- 
minded Jews. The beginning of the eschatological time when the reign 
of God will be established no longer follows a cosmic catastrophe; it 
comes without anybody’s noticing it. And the Son of Man, into whose 
hands its establishment has been committed, so far from coming on 
the ‘clouds of Heaven’, is here already; he is the rabbi whom every- 
one takes for the carpenter’s son, As to the kingdom itself, for a 
representation of it at the time of Christ which is directly taken from 
the last visions of Isaias, we need only read the ‘Psalms of Solomon’. 
But no word of Jesus’s shows better to what a point his own idea 
allegorises those last prophecies from which he borrows than this: 
‘My kingdom is not of this world’. 

‘The same remarks apply in the case of the Messias. The reason why 
Jesus so long refused the title was that he would not accept it with- 
out so great a transformation that John the Baptist, let alone the 
Apostles, when in the end they perceived it, felt unable to ‘take the 
leap’. Originally the Messias is simply the king, liturgically anointed; 
then he is the king par excellence, that is to say, David; later, in the 
times of misfortune he is a hoped-for king who will restore everything 
and be a ‘new David’. Ezechiel and later Zacharias provoke, rather 
than themselves effect, the transformation of the conception which 
amounts to a real metabasis ‘eis ‘allogenos. They do it by a fusion of 
the idea of king with that of priest, transposing the national hope into 
a religious hope. Our Lord himself will do the same thing, or rather 
through an enlargement of the idea itself he will prepare for what one 
must call a new explosion of it. This time it is a conjunction of the 
ideas of post-prophetic Messias with Apocalyptic ‘Son of Man’ and 
also at the same time, in an intentional paradox, with the idea of the 
‘Servant of Jahve’. Of all the prophetic conceptions this had been the 
most entirely without fruit in Israel. Taken over by Christ and the 
Apostles, and introduced into the very. heart of the Messianic idea, 
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LITURGY AND SPIRITUAL EXEGESIS—II 223 
it was to renew it in such a way that an irreparable breach was formed 
between a carnal and spiritual Israel. It is not too much to say that 
Israel rejected Christ because it was expecting a literal Christ, and 
that he who came was not, and would not be, anything but allegorical. 

Jesus as the Suffering Servant (of Isaias 53) would interpret the 
task, which this transformed Messias was to accomplish, in sacrificial 
terms. But it is at this point that the transposition, the allegorization, 
inherent in the use of the terms and concepts themselves avails itself 
of an astonishing freedom. 

We know how radical the prophets’ criticism of their sacrificial 
religion could be; the critics of the end of last century, attributing to 
them their own prejudices, were too ready to see it as a simple con- 
demnation of ritualism. 

‘I hate and have rejected your festivities; and I will not receive the 

odour of your assemblies’. (Amos, 5, 21.) 

It is easy to see the impression such texts could give if interpreted by 
an exegesis as rationally logical as un-historic. But the riper opinion 
of contemporary critics has led most people now to recognize that the 
aim of the prophets was not the abolition but the spiritualization of 
this ritualism. 

The attempt to discover conceptual meaning in primitive sacrifice 
must be abandoned. It presupposes a childish rationalism in our con- 
ception of the history of religions. No idea of divinity or religion has 
given birth to any primitive rite, but ideas of this nature have 
emerged afterwards from rites which were in themselves pre-rational. 
Let us not then attempt to discover the meaning given to sacrifice 
before the prophets, because before them in the sense in which we are 
using the word there may have been no ‘meaning’ in it. The creative 
newness of the prophetic interpretation only stands out in stronger 
relief. Henceforward for the prophets the only value of sacrifice is to 
translate into the concrete life of man the conformity re-established 
between the will of man and the will of God. 

With our Lord and his Cross we may say that the allegorization 
reaches its climax, in that the interpretation absorbs the symbolic 
reality into itself and lets nothing of it subsist outside itself. What is 
called, in the New Testament and then in the Church, the ‘Sacrifice 
of Jesus’ will be the realisation in Jesus of that offering of oneself to 
God through pain and death which the prophets had symbolised by 
ritual sacrifices. 


At the end of this analysis it is important to remember, and if 
necessary to underline, the two complementary truths it brings to 
light. The transformations which we have been following are just as 
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vital and organic as they are thorough and profound. It may not be 
by a logical process that the new idea emerges from the old, but it is 
by a process of affiliation which is very sure and continuous from one 
angle, though from another there is undeniably a saltus, a creative 
intervention of the Spirit. 

Pure logic has never been the medium of creative ideas, and less in 
the domain of concrete thought than in any other. It is.more a means 
of reflex organisation which presupposes a preliminary poetic intui- 
tion (using the word in all its etymololical force, as meaning creation). 
This has been shown to be the case in the greatest systems of human 
thought, particularly in those which have led the spirit of man from 
purely practical thought, immersed in matter, up to a consciousness 
of self. It is a transposition of old themes which gives birth to new 
ones. True spiritual progress is not rectilinear but cyclic; man does 
not progress in his vision of the world and of himself so much by 
exhausting the logical consequences of premises once discovered, as 
by incessantly retraversing a known road in which, however, his re- 
newed vision discovers depths he had never suspected. 

God who knows well how our minds work, since he made them, has 
naturally proportioned his revelation to this rhythm. Nothing is newer 
in relation to the world without depth of Homo faber than the world 
of the poet, yet it is the same world, except that all things in it have 
become charged with an intelligibility unknown before. In the same 
way from elementary experiences in which our spirit, immersed in the 
palpable and the visible, thinks to grasp, if not the very being of God, 
at least his action, the Holy Spirit has led us to the highest experience 
and the purest, to those in which nothing more subsists but the blind- 
ing evidence of those two spirits, ‘myself and my Creator’. 


Ii 


These remarks are not of merely speculative interest. They do not 
merely explain how spiritual exegesis is embodied in the progress of 
revelation, They also offer us a touchstone with which to test true 
spiritual exegesis. Having shown us the legitimate use of allegory, 
they also help us to avoid exaggerations. And here we find the way in 
which scientific and spiritual exegesis, both rightly understood, com- 
plete each other. If what we have been saying is correct, the validity 
of spiritual exegesis depends upon its organic relation to the final 
christian revelation. If it merely lays a veneer of quite arbitrary con- 
nections between some element in the Old Testament and some other 
in the New, without there being any real vital relation, it is of no 
more consequence than the game in which we try to pick out like- 
nesses in the forms of clouds or in the fire. 
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On the other hand to restrict it to those few cases in which the 
human author of the Scripture has consciously expressed himself in 
parable would be an unjustified impoverishment. In such cases it is 
the symbolic sense which is the literal sense; but to admit these cases 
only would simply end either in limiting the New Testament to saying 
clearly what the Old had already said in enigmas, or else in depriving 
the Gospel of its most authentic Old Testament preparation. Only 
examples can make all this clear. 

One cannot overestimate the importance for the religious history of 
Israel of a fact like the Exodus from Egypt, with the. passage of the 
Red Sea and its consequences. It is through meditating on this purely 
material deliverance that the prophets reached the deeply spiritual 
conception of a Redeeming God, that is to say of a God who delivers 
his people not merely from an historic servitude, but from the servi- 
tude to sin. At the end of this process we find the baptism of John 
offering a means of passage (at the price of metanoia) no longer to a 
promised land in the world but to the eschatological ‘Kingdom’, Christ 
in his turn, making use of the same theme, introduces into it the 
supreme conception of a passage to the Kingdom through the Pasch 
in which he himself will be the Lamb sacrificed. Finally when all had 
been accomplished that Jesus was still preparing for at the Last 
Supper, St Paul explicitly declares that we have been transported by 
God from the kingdom of darkness to the Kingdom of the Son of his 
love, thanks to the baptism which has given us a share in the Resur- 
rection of that Son, through our association with his death. We have 
an excellent example here of what we may call the ‘organic’ allegory. 
Far from contradicting anything in the findings of scientific criticism, 
it simply retraces the development of a revealed idea as scientific 
exegesis has enabled us to verify it. 

For a foil to this example it is easy to take a case of the imaginary 
symbolism so common in the Middle Ages (of which the Fathers 
themselves afforded examples at times). For instance, the interpreta- 
tion of the waters of Mara being made sweet by the wood, as the 
bitterness of sin dissipated by the Cross. 

But, although scientific criticism, understood rightly, not only 
justifies but re-enforces allegorical exegesis, it must not be supposed 
that before its time the Church had drifted at random between artifi- 
cial adaptations and accidental results, The same spontaneous move- 
ment of the human spirit, enlightened by the Spirit of God which 
directed the working out of the data revealed in Scripture from one 
Testament to the other, could direct and has in fact directed their 
exposition in ecclesiastical tradition. Here, as in biology, it is quite 
true to say that ‘ontogenesis’ reproduces ‘phylogenesis’. 
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226 BLACKFRIARS 
The Church in the formation of her liturgy, as in the progressive 
elucidation of her dogmas, ceaselessly confronts the final revelations 
(in the light of the Holy Spirit) with the Scripture that is the record 
of their germination. She bears these revelations indeed within her- 
self, within that consciousness of hers which is simply a communica- 
tion from the consciousness of Christ himseli, the nous Christou. It is, 
then, very natural that the spirit of Christ, the Pneuma Christou, 
living in her, should enable her to pick out instinctively those main 
lines on which deep understanding of the Christian truths depends. 

We should like to speak of several of the great themes into which 

these truths have been progressively condensed, not according to an 
abstract logic but according to a logic of life. The procedure of the 
Church in this regard cannot be justified on any purely rationalistic 
basis. On such a basis only could one find fault with it at almost 
every step; but the use of a deeper, more subtle intelligence, one 
better adapted to the spontaneous movement of the spirit of man as 
well as of the Spirit of God, makes contact with a whole network of 
lines of energy whose substantial solidity can stand the most pene- 
trating criticism in retrospect. It is in this that the liturgy and patris- 
tics (or better still, the liturgy replunged in its own source which is the 
‘ensemble’ of patristics) are like a vast pattern of allegorical themes. 
This pattern constitutes what may be called the ‘traditional inter- 
pretation of Scripture’ and it will always remain the foundation of all 
spiritual reading of the sacred text. The interpretation we envisage 
is indeed merely a development of that already outlined in the Synop- 
tic Gospels and much more than outlined by St Paul and St John. 
Today, the revival of this spiritual exegesis holds the promise of the 
newly ripening harvest of a whole combination of great themes, of 
great organic ideas. Their roots are grounded in the most ancient 
strata of the Old Testament, and their fruit is offered to us in the 
liturgy and by the Fathers, through the unfolding of a flower which 
is the Gospel itself. 

We have quoted the central motif of the Exodus and of the Pasch; 
let us add the wandering in the desert followed by entry into the 
promised land, the Exile and return of the exiles, the ruin and the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem. Within these great dynamic conceptions, the 
more limited themes of the Kingdom, the Messias and of sacrifice (as 
we have outlined their development), regain their perspective. In 
inverse order one all-embracing theme will emerge, dominating all 
the rest, enriched by all the others as it unifies them all in itself. 
It is the theme which St John at its climax calls ‘the Marriage of the 
Lamb’, while Hosea sketched its beginning as the betrothal of Jahve 
to his people. Along such guiding lines which the liturgy itself will 
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furnish to anyone familiar with it, the reading of the whole Bible 
will, in its turn, revivify the least liturgical allusions with an immense 
weight of scriptural experience abounding in life. We can see here how 
the double level in the allegorical sense, typological and anagogic, 
which we pointed out in the beginning, so far from adding an extra 
difficulty, emerges of itself. The Word of God, particularly in the 
liturgy, remains a living word addressed to us who read it hic et nunc. 

The whole Bible is in fact simply the history of the people of God, 
a history which is more precisely that of its marriage with the Word, 
with the Divine Word which is addressed to the human mass in order 
to raise up from it a people, the genos ‘ellelkton, which is the Church, 
But what is the pattern of this history? It is, as has been pointed out, 
the curve of a systole followed by a diastole. From the wicked multi- 
tude of humanity dispersed by sin (ubi peccatum, ibi multitudo, 
according to the phrase of Origen), we pass by successive stages from 
all Israel, from Juda, from the ‘remnant’ of Juda, to Jesus alone, to 
the only Son dying on the Cross. Then from the re-creative unity of 
the risen second Adam, we come back to the multiple unity of the 
Catholic Church, recapitulating all creation in herself. In this way the 
typological sense, which makes all the apparently disparate words of 
Scripture converge on Christ and the Church, develops of itself into 
the anagogic sense, which comes back to us in our turn, endowing us 
with all the riches of Christ. 

If I may be allowed one last remark, it is a plea for patience in any 
working out of these suggestions. This vital principle of interpretation 
cannot be too hastily applied to every traditional detail as though it 
were a magic formula. We must remember that we are dealing here 
with processes of the spontaneous intelligence which are far more 
disconcertingly complex than those of the logical intelligence. 

In the material furnished by tradition do not let us be in too much 
hurry to draw a hard and fast division between sound intuitions and 
outworn conceits. The poetic explorations of Anima are often discon- 
certing to the rough good sense of Animus, but if he tries to confine 
them to well-worn paths he runs the risk of destroying her impetus 
altogether. Some traditional interpretation of a text, which seems 
entirely fortuitous if the single passage is considered alone apart from 
its context, may still be found to have a certain indirect value. Take 
for example the wood thrown into the waters of Mara; according to 
the standard we have laid down, it is obvious that there is here con- 
siderable artifice. This episode has played no part, or at the most an 
insignificant part, in the theology of the Cross, but it is also very cer- 
tain that a juxtaposition of images such as the ‘Tree of Life’ and the 
‘Tree of the knowledge of good and evil’ has played an instrumental 
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role of the first importance. And because of this the projection of the 
Cross onto all kinds of Old Testament images of ‘wood that saves’ is 
not without a certain value, though the value may be derivative. It is 
a kind of poetic translation of the recognition already accorded to this 
fundamental truth by the Church. ‘The whole story of redeemed 
humanity, from the original sin to the glorious passion, from the Tree 
of Eden to the Tree of Golgotha, is inscribed there. The interest in 
such a process is merely reflex and must not be confused with that of 
the creative intelligence, but it need not surprise us to find that even 
the inspired writings themselves have made use of such reflex pro- 
cesses. We need only call to mind the ‘brazen serpent’ in St John, or 
the ‘Rock which was Christ’ in St Paul. What is above all essential 
is the true vision itself, and let us repeat, true vision has nothing to 
fear and much to gain from sound scientific criticism. But we may 
only hope to attain this vision, this theoria as the Fathers called it, 
through a holy contagion, through the sympathy of a living com- 
munion with the tradition of the Fathers and of the Church; nor is 
there any other means to such communion than prayer and mortifica- 
tion, and meditation nourished by the lectio divina of which the 
Scriptures will provide the matter, the Fathers give the light and 
the living Church direct the course. L. Bouyer 
Translated by Rosalind Murray. 


OBITER 
Errypiau CaTHOLIG, the annual volume of studies published by the 
Welsh Catholic Circle, (Llyfrau Sulien, Aberystwyth, 2s. 6d.) main- 
tains in a newly published second number the distinction of its first. 
Mr Saunders Lewis has a notable article on ‘The Protestant Theory 
of the Church’, in which he examines the strange travesty of history 
conveniently summarised by Bishop Burgess in 1815: 

‘The church of Britain, which in the fourth century was an indepen- 

dent Church, was also, at the commencement of the seventh a 

truly PROTESTANT Church, protesting against the corruptions 

of superstition, images and idolatry, and refusing all communion 
with the Church of Rome’. 

The appeal to the testimony of the ‘ancient British Church’ by the 
Welsh Protestant reformers three centuries before was, Mr Lewis 
maintains, based on the alleged Welsh ‘learning’ of the Britons, as 
yet uncorrupted by Rome. The argument ran: Protestantism is the 
Christianity of Learning; the ancient Britons were learned Chris- 
tions; ergo, Protestantism was the religion of the ancient Church of 
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Britain. With a wealth of illustration Mr Lewis builds up a formid- 
able case, and one may hope that an English translation of this very 
important essay may soon appear. 
* * * * 
ArcuBisHop STEPINAC is the subject of a recently published study by 
Count O’Brien who knows Jugo-Slavia and the Archbishop intimately. 
It is published by the Standard of Dublin at 3s. 6d. and can be 
recommended as a careful guide to the tortured story of this great 
prelate’s condemnation. 
* * * * 
Tue April Downside Review has many excellences, but one may per- 
haps be permitted to wonder whether Dom Illtyd Trethowan is join- 
ing the ranks of those (e.g. R. H. Crossman in his review of Professor 
Toynbee’s Study of History in the New Statesman) for whom 
‘Thomist’ is coming to mean ‘intellectually fascist’. The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary, it is true, continues to define Thomism as ‘Theo- 
logical doctrine of Thomas Aquinas, who maintained predestination 
and efficacious grace, and denied the immaculate conception’, and 
Dom Trethowan seems almost as wide of the mark when (in a review 
of Fr Gabriel’s St John of the Cross) he complains of ‘the modern 
Thomist School’s failure to set forth contemplation unequivocally as 
the goal of the Christian life’. The great achievement of Pére Garri- 
gou-Lagrange has surely been his insistence precisely on this point. 
In a further notice of the Mexican Jesuits’ Cursus Philosophicus the 
Benedictine greets ‘an onslaught on some of the twenty-four Theses 
recommended by the Sacred Congregation of Studies in 1914’. The 
author, we are told, ‘distinguishes St Thomas’s doctrine from that of 
the Thomists’. A little evidence might help a reader who lacks Down- 
side’s contact with Latin America. 
* * * * 
REcONSTRUIRE LES EeuisEs (No. III: Editions du Cerf; Blackfriars 
Publications, 3s. 6d.) continues the excellent work of Art Sacré in 
analysing the present situation in ecclesiastcal art. The ‘triple sin’ 
of modern religious architecture, we are told, consists of the dead 
academicism of the schools of architecture, the bogus ‘pastiche’ of 
former styles and the use of ‘a technique that has no soul’. A section, 
frankly called ‘Une Saison en Enfer’, provides grisly proofs of the 
truth of the generalisation. 
‘The Beatitudes provide the programme which the architect must 
transpose into his own means of expression. First of all comes spiri- 
tual poverty, to which a holy fear must correspond. The key to the 
whole process, and to poverty itself is surely purity. Their essential 
condition is the passion for truth, for proportion, which are the 
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equivalents in art of the hunger and thirst after justice. And the 
supreme beatitude is peace, witness of the perfection of order. 
There is the ultimate criterion: churches should be ‘‘visions of 
peace’’.’ 
R * * * * 
Tae Beatirication of Contardo Ferrini on April 18th provides a new 
and appropriate patron for professors and students. ‘He belonged to 
our times; he was an example given to our times’ said Pope Pius X 
of this professor of Law who died in 1902. In one of the last—and 
best—of his books (which we may hope may soon be reprinted) Fr 
Bede Jarrett has given an attractive portrait of this saint for today 
for whom ‘his profession was to be lifted to a priesthood: he would 
be a channel between God and man, he would beget souls in Christ. 
. . . He taught justice, he explained it, he laid down the principles 
of it, he believed it. It was in his Catholic sense a reflection of the 
eternal law of God’. 
* * * * 
THE Hottywoop Prisst is by this time a familiar figure, and Pare 
Donceur considers him in Etudes (March). Bing Crosby’s Father 
O’Malley may be a motive of credibility, but a larger issue emerges. 
Can the cinema, with its inevitable concern for a lowest common 
denominator of entertainment, hope to explain the priesthood or 
indeed any supernatural reality to a pagan world? It can show us 
missionary heroism (Keys of the Kingdom), compassion (Odd Man 
Out), geniality (Going My Way), but can it show us a priest? Pére 
Donceeur, perhaps only rhetorically, asks when we may expect a film 
of Bernanos’s Curé de Campagne! 
* * * * 
Irish EcciesiasticaL Recorp (April) has a valuable article on 
“Modern Science and the Five Ways’. 
* * * * 
FRANKFURTER Herve (January) considers ‘Bismarck’s influence on 
the German people’ in a carefully-argued essay by Wilhelm Moock. 
* * * 


CatHotic Worker (April) gives an account of the ‘Ad Lucem’ move- 
ment founded by students in Lille university in 1932 ‘to develop the 
lay apostolate in mission countries by practising Christian brother- 
hood, without discrimination of race or class’. Speaking particularly 
of the racial discrimination of South Africa, R. P. Walsh asks 
whether as Catholics we are doing anything comparable to the Lille 
group which has by now established hospitals, leper colonies and 
schools—‘all built on the basic fact of union and brotherhood among 
the races’. ALDATE 
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Tue SHAKESPEARES AND ‘THE Op FaiTu’, by John Henry de Groot. 
(Cumberlege: Oxford University Press; 20s.) 


That scholarly sleuthing which we so drably style research can 
seldom have resulted in anything more significant than The Shake- 
speares and ‘The Old Faith’. The quest itself is exhilarating and its 
upshot most valuable, especially to Catholics. For here an American 
scholar, John Henry de Groot, has ratified and stabilised that specu- 
lative, shifting sense of a Catholic background which most of us 
experience in reading or hearing our Shakespeare. Catholic, Anglican 
and Puritan have claimed that theirs was the fashioning of Shake- 
speare’s youth; that his father was a recusant, a conformist or a non- 
conformist, as the case might be. And now his father’s own Catholic 
confession of faith—a ‘testament’ in the Villon sense, not a will, 
found under the tiles of his Stratford home and copied out in 1784— 
has been proved, one feels beyond all cavil, to be a genuine document 
and not a forgery. 

The story of the Testament is Mr de Groot’s clinching argument; 
but his book is divided into four parts, all bearing on the religious 
bias of William Shakespeare. The first part summarises all the extant 
controversy on the subject of Shakespeare’s father’s faith, giving due 
weight to all the sectarian evidence connected therewith. This is, for 
a Catholic, a momentous chapter enough; for it shows the impossi- 
bility of being openly and consistently an ardent anything at a time 
of doctrinal ferment coupled with State absolutism. Undoubtedly 
Shakespeare’s mother—Mary Arden, the wife of John Shakespeare 
—was of Catholic stock. The Ardens were involved in ‘Popish plots’ 
and one of them was executed at Smithfield. Undoubtedly John 
Shakespeare got into trouble for not going to church— but so did the 
Puritans. Yet John Shakespeare applied for a coat-of-arms and en- 
couraged ‘players’—both forms of worldliness abhorrent to Puritans. 
The first round, one feels, goes—but only just—to the Catholic hypo- 
thesis. 

The second, the story of John Shakespeare’s ‘Spiritual Last Will 
and Testament’ is the investigator’s piéce de resistance. He does not 
seem to have seen the original document which—minus one leaf, 
which was lost when the Will was ‘thrown about the house’ by the 
bricklayer who found it—is now housed with other Shakespearean 
‘forgeries’ in Birmingham Free Library. (It should surely be at Strat- 
ford or in the British Museum.) The man who rescued the Will to all 
intents and purposes from the imputation of forgery was the late 
Father Thurston, S.J., who between 1882 and 1928 wrote three 
articles on it and produced striking evidence of its authenticity. 

The story of the Will must be read in detail. Roughly what hap- 
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pened was this. The bricklayer, one Mosely, who discovered it, gave 
it to a wheelwright, John Jordan, one of the highly suspect race of 
amateur antiquarians who like the author of Barthram’s Dirge 
acquired fame—and sometimes more tangible emoluments—out of 
the eighteenth century Renaissance of Wonder. Jordan, however, got 
neither praise nor booty. He sent a copy of his find to the critic 
Malone; and Malone, at first captivated, turned it down. He printed 
it, however; and it was bandied about as a controversial missile, even 
Catholics doubting how such a precise series of acts of faith, in Eng- 
lish, could have been drawn up by John Shakespeare—even if he 
were a Catholic. And then the tables were turned. Father Thurston 
discovered, in 1923 in the British Museum, a Spanish version of the 
same document; and since then other versions have turned up—in 
Romansch, Italian and French. The original was composed by St 
Charles Borromeo; and there seems, suggests Mr de Groot, little 
doubt that when Father Campion and Father Parsons sojourned at 
Milan, on their way to the English mission in 1580, they acquired 
copies of the ‘Testament’. Moreover, when Dr Allen wrote in 1581 
that Fr Parsons was ordering ‘three or four thousand more of the 
Testaments, for many persons desired to have them’, he was alluding 
to Cardinal Borromeo’s ‘Will’. The Rheims New Testament was not 
even published, let alone transportable to Elizabeth’s England—four 
thousand quarto volumes of eight hundred pages apiece—by seminary 
priests. 


The Will thus amply justified—and every page of the controversy 
is exhilarating—the critic proceeds to young William Shakespeare’s 
possible upbringing as a recusant’s child and (probably) as a pupil of 
Stratford Grammar School. His view of the Catholic home as the last 
Elizabethan citadel of the faith is impressive, if only because our own 
day has reversed what is obviously the wiser policy and weakened 
home influence in order to exalt citizenship. True, Shakespeare ran 
away from home; but, as we have seen, his father had no bias against 
actors and dramatists. They were comparatively free, as artists still 
are, to practise their religion—or irreligion—witness Ben Jonson. 
Moreover many of their patrons—Southampton, for instance—had 
Catholic sympathies. 


Mr de Groot’s final chapter, ‘Catholicism in Shakespeare’s 
writings’, is admirable as evincing Shakespeare’s sympathy with 
Catholic priests and familiarity with Catholic practice. His detailed 
comparison of “King John’ with the play Shakespeare found—or, less 
probably, wrote—as ‘The Troublesome Raigne of John King of Eng- 
land’ shows a wholesale and detailed emendation of a crude play full 
of anti-Catholic propaganda. The extraordinary violence of Shake- 
speare’s spiritual oscillations—from the ‘tick’ of ‘Titus Andronicus’ to 
the ‘tock’ of ‘The Tempest’—makes it just possible that both the 
‘King John’ plays were Shakespeare’s; and there is (probably forged) 
evidence for the notion—but it is unlikely. 
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Any Catholic library that fails to secure this book is doing itself 
less than justice. she only thing the author has not noted—because 
it is not there to note—is any striking echo of the spirit as opposed to 
the letter of the faith to which, according to legend, Father Parsons 
reconculed the wavering John Shakespeare. Why, one wonders, has 
the most memorable appeal to the compassion of Christ in Eliza- 
bethan literature come trom a dramatist comparatively destitute— 
as tar as we know—of Catholic background? 

‘Oh, 1 will leap up to my God! Who pulls me down? 
See where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament: 
One drop would save my soul...’ 

This is the Southwell touch; and not all William Shakespeare’s 
picturesque apparatus of bell, book and candle, orisons, robes pontifi- 
cal, holy water, and the rest, substantiate Catholic Engiand—the 
England of the Middle Ages, the England of the Elizabethan martyrs 
—as do these lines of the notorious atheist Christopher Marlowe. 

H.P.E. 


THEOLOGY AND Sanity. By F. J. Sheed (Sheed & Ward; 12s. 6d.) 

‘My concern in this book is not with the will but with the intellect, 
not with sanctity but with sanity’. Mr Sheed goes on to add, and with 
good reason, that ‘the difference is too otten overlooked in the prac- 
tice of religion’. No longer can the complaint be made that there is, 
in English; any amount of ‘pious reading’ but no theology. In one 
leap Mr Sheed has supplied what was desperately needed, a clear and 
adult commentary on the truths of Faith which does not apologise 
for its use of reason in illuminating them. Writing with a lucidity of 
style and an aptness of illustration that reveal a disciple of St 'lhomas 
who is yet not a mere translator, Mr Sheed brings ott the most tricky 
dialectical feats because he realises the capacity of the intellect to 
apprehend truth and, too, because he realises the intellect’s limita- 
tions. Nothing is more impressive in this book than the confidence of 
its argument—and its fundamental humility. He is in no doubt about 
the relations of love and knowledge, but reminds us firmly that ‘if a 
man loves God knowing a little about him, he should love God more 
from knowing more about him: for every new thing known about God 
is a new reason for loving him’. 

It is needless to summarise Theology and Sanity. One can only 
urge every adult Catholic—priest, religious and layman alike—to buy 
it. Lhe structure of the book is roughly that of the Summa: God, 
Creatures, Oneself. Its remarkable quality is most apparent in the 
chapters on the Blessed Trinity, where the necessarily abstract con- 
cepts of a technical theology are brilliantly expounded but by no 
means ‘simplified’ in the short-term interests of apologetics. The 
magnificent structure of truth which emerges at the book’s close will 
inspire its readers to continue the exhilarating work of using their 
minds in the service of God, and the criticism (apart from the occa- 
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sional questioning of a terminology which, one admits, must be 
difficulty within the loose structure of contemporary English) must 
be of the lack of references to St Thomas and other classic theologians. 
In a second edition we hope Mr Sheed will add references and a biblio- 
graphy, not indeed to overburden his book with the apparatus of 
scholarship but in order to open to the traveller he has brought so far 
the wide lands of theology—and sanity ! LE, 


Worp-Hoarp. By Margaret Williams (Sheed & Ward; 15s.) 


Philology, to the uninitiate, is almost as dreary a science as Eco- 
nomics. ‘lhe mysteries of Grimm’s Law and Umlaut provide a good 
deal of academic industry, and the ‘illustrative texts’ remain too 
often closed to the general reader. The dilemma—should the texts be 
modernised and thereby weakened, or should the prospective reader 
be compelled to learn Old English?—is admittedly hard to resolve. 
But Miss Williams, herself a professional philologist, has achieved 
an excellent compromise. Her book is an anthology of Old English 
literature from the sixth to the eleventh centuries, sufficiently 
modernised to be easily intelligible but yet retaining much of the 
verbal force and metrical character of the originals. ‘ihe extracts are 
linked together by an inteliigent commentary and a summary of 
what is omitted. 

Beginning with Widsith, whose ‘word-hoard’ gives an effective 
title, Miss Williams takes the reader by easy stages via Beowulf, 
The Dream of the Rood and Judith, to Hlfric. An example (from 
The Seafarer) will suggest the quality of this book: 


‘Storms beat the stone-clifis where the sea-swallow cries, 

icy-feathered ; full oft the eagle calls, 

dewy-feathered. No protecting kinsman 

can bring comfort to the soul in loneliness. 

Full little he thinks — who has life’s joy 

and dwells in cities and has few disasters, 

proud and wine-flushed, how I, weary often, 

must bide my time _ on the brimming stream’. 
Word-hoard is an excellent guide to a poetry that will be an exciting 
discovery to those who have thought of Beowulf and such only in 
terms of dreary texts, inaccessible, weighed down with annotations. 
The illustrations to the book are amusing; unintentionally so in the 


case of the seventeenth century Archbishop Ussher, who is portrayed 
with a pallium! Inttup Evans, 0.P. 
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An Essay CONCERNING HumMAN UNDERSTANDING. By John Locke. 

Abridged and edited by R. Wilburn. (Everyman’s Library 984. 
Dent; 4s.) 


This latest addition to Everyman’s very handy and useful collection . 
of philosophical texts will be welcome to the general student of 
philosophy. Of course, there are bound to be those who regret on 
principle any abridgment. ‘hey are probably right. One hopes there- 
fore that this volume does not mark some new departure of policy 
in a collection one of whose main merits has hitherto been the presen- 
tation of entire texts (even so massive a work as Kant’s Critique 
appeared in full). However, if ever a philosopher could profitably be 
cut, it is Locke in his Essay; he admits as much himself (‘I will not 
deny . . . some parts of it might be contracted’) and readers may 
well be glad to have the general run of the book disencumbered of 
some of its digressions. The present abridgment has two advantages 
over others. It cuts out individual sentences rather than whole sec- 
tions (often sentences in which Locke simply explains his intentions 
or recalls earlier sections). And an ingenious device of setting section- 
numbers in italics shows at a glance when any section has suffered 
excisions, without introducing breaks into the text itself. The 
abridger is to be congratulated on the smoothness with which it 
reads. C.R. 


IgpaL: His Art and Thought. By Syed ‘Abdul Vahid. (Shaik Muham- 
mad Ashraf, Lahore; London: Luzac & Co.; 14s.) 


The work and fame of Sir Muhammad Iqbal have not ceased to 
attract attention since his death in 1938. Not only was he an eminent 
statesman and leader of the Moslem League in India, a jurist of high 
order and a teacher of Arabic literature in European, and of Western 
philosophy in Indian universities, but he was also a poet of prodi- 
gious productivity in two Eastern languages and author of consider- 
able prose works in English and Urdu. ‘For similar examples of 
omnicompetence’, says the author of the present study, ‘one has to 
turn to Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Alberti and Tagore’. 
To those of the West, Iqbal is known as the most prominent Moslem 
intellectual of our time. 

Omnivorous in his assimilation of contemporary Western thought, 
he seems to the present reviewer, both from the book under review 
and from his original and translated works available in English, to 
represent the crisis of a gifted Eastern mind in full contact with the 
Western intellectualism of the present time. 

There can be no question of the extraordinary wealth of his gifts, 
for he appears to have been able to turn his hand to anything with 
distinction: nor that these gifts received stimulation from contact 
with the scientific and academic world in Europe. His Reconstruc- 
tion of Religious Thought in Islam shows trains of thought suggested 
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by Bergson, Einstein, Russell, Whitehead and others, and it is in 
this work he throws out the suggestion that the spiritual synthesis of 
Islam is specially capable of giving coherence to the modern process 
of seience towards the purification of its concepts and mastery over 
nature—indeed, to follow his argument further, towards 4 veritable 
apotheosis of activism. 

That ‘the birth of Islam is the birth of inductive intellect’ (Recon- 
struction of Religious Thought in Islam, p. 181) is the kind of state- 
ment to win superficial assent but to bring afterthought. One wonders 
in fact how far Sir Muhammad Iqbal represents the integrity of his 
own Islamic tradition, and how far, as partisan of one school of 
thought in Islam, he is not flogging Western horses to win his own 
race. He says himself, speaking of Moslem people as a whole, that 
“we are today passing through a period similar to that of the Protes- 
tant revolution in Europe’. In such a crisis one would have thought 
that a profoundly deepened grasp of traditional truth should take 
precedence over the grandiose scientific excursions suggested to a 
very fertile imagination by Western philosophers. 

‘throughout the Reconstruction of Religious Thought reference to 
the Quran is continuous, but what can be thought of a passage like 
the following? ‘Personally I think the description of God as Light, in 
the revealed literature of Judaism, Christianity and Islam, must now 
be interpreted differently. The teaching of modern physics is that the 
velocity of light cannot be exceeded and is the same for all observers 
whatever their own system of movement.Thus in the world of change 
light is the nearest approach to the Absolute. The metaphor of light 
as applied to God, therefore, must in view of modern knowledge, be 
taken to suggest the Absoluteness of God and not his Omnipresence, 
which easily lends itself to a pantheistic interpretation’ (pp. 64-65.) 

We see the same symptoms in ‘Christian’ Modernism, the theo- 
logian to all appearances completely at sea with his own scriptures 
and seeming to interpret them at will. Only it is not his own will. 
It is the ‘will’ of that profane secularism which drives the modern 
machine, and to which the Eastern mind unfortified by a deep in- 
terior appropriation of its own tradition comes as a lamb to the 
slaughter. 

Syed ‘Abdul Vahid in his enthusiastic appreciation draws attention 
to Professor Nicholson’s remark that ‘his [Iqbal’s] poetry often 
reminds us of Shelley’. It does; but not only because ‘in lyric poetry 
he is amongst the greatest in the world’. ‘here are other points of 
similarity, and not least a diffuse romanticism and an anti-traditional 
reaction against that foundation-stone of the whole edifice of spiritual 
life, the renunciation of the ego: though it is true the precise sense 
of this reaction in Iqbal is hardly so sloppy as the English nineteenth 
century. It is paradoxical and hard as in Nietzsche. 

{Quotations are from The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, by Siu 
Muhammad Iqbal: Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf. Lahore, 1944 (Reprint). 
BERNARD KELLY 
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MISSION OF THE UNIVERSITY. By Jose Ortega y Gasset; translated 
with an Introduction by Howard Lee Nostrand. (international 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction: Kegan Paul; 

7s. 6d.) 


This remarkable little book grew out of a lecture given by the 
author to the students of Madrid University in 1930. It grew quickly, 
being published, as a footnote tells us, soon after the lecture and not 
long after The Revolt of the Masses. It is rather odd that an English 
translation has not appeared before; Sr Ortega’s exertions on behalf 
of the Republic in the early 1930’s might well have drawn that tribute 
from the Anglo-Saxon Left. Perhaps his leaving Spain and the 
political arena (driven by extreme ill-health in 1936) had something 
to do with this. Anyhow, the present translation was worth waiting 
for; 1 cannot judge its fidelity to the Spanish, but it is excellent 
English. 

The translator is not, perhaps, so happy in his rather prolonged 
Introduction. He is informative about Dilthey’s influence upon 
Ortega (Ortega himself says that he owes to Germany ‘four-fifths of 
his intellectual possessions’) and on the Spanish professor’s methods 
as teacher and thinker. 

Ortega says that he ‘loathes’ lecturing, but his clear, colloquial 
style with its rapid and pithy conciseness must have been most en- 
gaging. He is informal, yet very precise. His method is to throw aside 
irrelevances, working down to a single central point. You see his 
thought in the making. He is brisk and humorous, but also extremely 
acute. His asides are not mere ‘asides’, but either principles under- 
lying the argument or comparisons which really illustrate it: Thus, 
‘it is our privilege to try to be whatever we wish; but it is vicious to 
pretend to be what we are not’, whence it follows, ‘instead of teach- 
ing what ought to be taught . . . we must teach only what can be 
taught; that is, what can be learned’. Again, a digression on -econo- 
mics backs up the same idea of ‘economy in education’; ‘Scarcity is 
the basis of economic activity. . . . Scarcity of the capacity to learn 
is the cardinal principle of education. It is necessary to provide for 
teaching precisely in proportion as the learner is unable to learn’ (i.e. 
by himself). And how shrewd is this: ‘The symptom that something 
is a residue . . - is that we do not perceive why it is within us’; and 
this: ‘Reform is the creation of new usages. Abuses are always of 
minor importance. For either they are abuses in the most natural 
sense of the word, namely isolated, infrequent cases of departure from 
usage; or else they are so frequent and customary, so persistent and 
so generally tolerated, that they are no longer to be called abuses’. 

Ortega is out for a radical reform of the whole University ‘usage’, 
not in Spain only but everywhere.His positive thesis turns upon two 
distinctions. First, scientific research and discovery (the via inven- 
tionis as St Thomas would say) are sharply distinguished from science 
as a body of knowledge actually possessed and transmitted by teacher 
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to pupil (the via discipline). The former is properly the concern of g 
tiny minority; the latter is everyone’s business—to be meted out how- 
ever with the ‘economy’ already referred to. Both aspects of science 
are then distinguished from ‘culture’, but diversely: the former is 
more remote, it supplies the materials, so to say, of culture; the latter 
is an integral part ot it. But together they still fall short of culture, 
for the knowledge they connote is always in the particular, whereas 
culture is essentially general because it is a training and aptitude for 
life as a whole. As Ortega characteristically puts it: *‘*General cul- 
ture’’. The absurdity of the term, its Philistinism, betrays its insin- 
cerity. “‘Culture’’, referring to the human mind . . . cannot be any- 
thing else but general. There is no being ‘“‘cultured’’ in physics or 
mathematics. That would simply mean to be learned in a particular 
subject’. And culture, he fiercely insists, is no ‘ornament’ but a strict 
functional necessity if human life is to go on. What then is it? For 
Ortega it means a certain minimum knowledge (1) of the physical, 
biological and historical world, and (2) of ‘the plan of the universe’, 
of ‘how speculative philosophy conceives today its perpetual essay to 
formulate a plan of the Universe’. The stress on modernity is respect- 
able in the sense that it is reasoned out from a philosophical principle. 
Yet it is here, if anywhere, that one senses a vagueness behind the 
surface logic. For Ortega philosophy is not, apparently, a strict science 
grounded on reason, He would not, | faney, uphold a realist noetic, 
at least not in the metaphysical order. He prefers to speak of philo- 
sophy as the possession of those ideas concerning reality which are 
‘vital’ at any given instant. This is to live ‘at the height of the times’, 
to be ‘cultured’. Very well; but are there really any permanent, 
‘eternal’ truths which transcend time, even if we can only discover 
and transmit them in time? And if there are such truths how in fact 
do we take hold of them? It is obvious that Sr Ortega has seen certain 
truths clearly; it is only doubtful whether his explanation of this fact 
would be philosophically valid. The question is relevant to his stand- 
ing as a defender of human culture; even if, without putting this 
question, we can still delight in the racy vigour of his defence. 
KeENELM Foster, O.P. 


GuTTERSNIPE. By Sam Shaw, with a foreword by Sir Bertrand Wat- 
son, Chief Metropolitan Magistrate. (Sampson Low; 12s. 6d.) 


That ‘one half of the world does not know how the other half lives’ 
is so true—and so unfortunate in its consequences—that one should 
welcome any book which helps to bridge any of the gulfs that yawn 
between man and man. 

This story starts in a Birmingham slum and ends in a Sheffield 
A.R.P. Wardens’ Post, traversing much strange ground in between— 
including an Industrial School, the farms and coal-mines of Wales, 
and a sanatorium (the sequel to the mines). 

From this material the author writes a most interesting auto- 
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biography, all the more effective because of the directness ana 
restraint of his style. he Chief Metropolitan Magistrate states in his 
foreword that Mr Shaw has written ‘a most entrancing story which 
should attract a wide circle of readers’. But apart from the general 
reader there is much in this of interest to all who are concerned with 
bettering the lot of our less fortunate brothers. It is a good thing tor 
us all to have a glimpse of what life is like for a child on the edge of 
starvation and with a drunken father—what it is like to leave the 
fresh air and healthy (though cruelly under-paid) life of a farm for 
the horrors of work at the coal-face, driven by economic necessity to 
continue at a job one detests until failing health prevents one trom 
earning one’s livelihood. 

His life at the (now defunct) Feltham Industrial School is of more 
historic value, for the modern Home Office School is a very different 
thing—and children of 10, without previous convictions, are no longer 
sent away for six years for selling matches in the snowy streets. But 
it is as well that the rigour and, at times, brutality of that system of 
‘reform’ for the young offender should be more widely known, for 
there are still plenty among us who deplore the ‘sottness’ of our 
present treatment of child delinquents, and advocate a return to 
former practice. Let them read carefully ‘Guttersnipe’s’ experiences 
and those of his companions (including a boy of 12, publicly flogged on 
his bare back for absconding, until the chaplain stopped the punish- 
ment because the child had lost consciousness) so that they really 
understand to what they would have us return. 

Dust-jacket ‘blurbs’ are notoriously eccentric, but in this case one 
is left guessing. What is meant by this sentence?—‘The author writes 
of the stigma which inevitably attached to this humane system of 
preventive delinquency and to the victimisation which in the bad old 
days usually followed’. What on earth is ‘preventive delinquency’? 
Is this a curious misprint for ‘preventing delinquency’? But why 
should the system be described on the jacket as ‘humane’, when the 
whole tenor of the book shows that it is not? These are mysteries 
which one reader at least cannot solve. H. Grant ScaRFE 


THE CycLEs oF THE Kines. By Myles Dillon (Cumberlege; Oxford 
University Press; 10s. 6d.) 

The Irish sagas are among the splendours of European literature. 
In this book Professor Dillon has selected from among them those 
that have for their heroes the kings and dynasts and legendary charac- 
ters of Irish history from the third century to the eleventh. He has 
translated some of the tales anew and has partly translated partly 
summarised others. His main purpose, he explains, is to serve the 
general English reader by giving him easier access to a rewarding 
literature. But the notes and critical apparatus are for students and 
scholars, and they are precise, suggestive and informative—and, on 
the whole, conservative. Students of comparative literature will also 
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be indebted to Professor Dillon, both for his translations and for 
pertinent footnotes and comments. His selection is sound; his own 
English, whether rendering prose or verse, is appropriately terse and 
concrete. He tends to claim too little merit rather than overmuch for 
his material, and he has a scholar’s modesty of statement. 

Professor Dillon indicates three points of contact between these 
tales and the Welsh Mabinogi. Strangely, he omits to refer to the 
most important correspondence: the story of Mongan has a number 
of parallels with the tales of Pwyll in the Welsh Four Branches, as 
indeed Professor W. J. Gruffydd observed lpng ago. For the general 
reader it may be well to remark that these stories do not however 
belong to an exclusive ‘Celtic’ world. There never was any exclusive 
Celtic culture. The filid of Ireland shared in the culture of Europe, 
not merely the folk-culture, but the literary also. ‘There are classical 
echoes in these sagas. Here, for example, is the Irish in Professor 
Dillon’s translation : 
The Leinstermen came to meet Fergal and the battle was joined, 
and it was the fiercest that ever was fought in Ireland til then. 
Colum Cille did not aid the Ui Neill, for he saw Brigid above the 
Leinster army terrifying the army of Leth Cuinn. It was indeed the 
sight of her that caused the defeat of Fergal. . . . 
It seems a plain and daring reminiscence of the great passage in the 
second book of the Aeneid where the goddess mother points out to 
her son: 

Iam summas arces Tritonia, respice, Pallas 

Insedit, nimbo effulgens et Gorgone salva. _ 
The filid of Ireland drank from the same fountain as Racine in the 
same Noble Castle. SaunDERS LEwis 


THE ApocrypHAL LITERATURE. By C. C. Torrey (Yale University Press; 
Cumberlege; 20s.) 


An introduction and guide to the ‘outside books’ or non-canonical 
Jewish religious literature is certainly a desideratum, for all serious 
students of Scripture need to find their way among such books and 
will profit much from knowing them. Professor Torrey has written 
such a guide, a useful handbook with apt references and _biblio- 
graphies. In his General Introduction the author sketches (chiefly 
with reference to the Reformed Churches) the history and varying 
fortunes of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, and argues for the 
abolition of the latter term: with this we can have no quarrel. Nor 
can we expect the author to accept the decrees of the Council of 
Trent on the canon of Sacred Scripture, so that not a few of the 
inspired books are, to him, ‘apocrypha’. But we are surprised to find 
that he associates the terms protocanonical and deuterocanonical 
with not-quite-orthodox tendencies. He has yet to understand that 
they are perfectly compatible with the decrees of Trent, and are part 
of the everyday terminology of Catholic manuals, 
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Part 11 consists of a special introduction to each book. These are 
sometimes tantalising in their condensed brevity; we do, however, 
realise the exacting needs of the manual genre. And perhaps the 
author seems a little impatient of R. H. Charles’s great edition; yet, 
in this country, for many years yet, until critically edited texts do 
appear, Charles will be the great stand-by, always accessible, sure to 
be in every college library. Roianp Porter, O.P. 


THE ProGREss OF THE JEsuITs. By James Brodrick, 8.J. (Long- 
mans; 16s.) 

Father Brodrick has perhaps done more than any previous writer 
to give to English readers, amateurs and serious students alike, a 
vivid, close-up picture of the lives and personalities of the early 
Jesuits. Developing, first in his Origins of the Jesuits (1940) and now 
in the volume before us a method which found some earlier expression 
in his lives of Bellarmine and Canisius, he may almost be said to 
have created a new form of haute vulgarisation very valuable indeed 
to all interested in the Counter-Reformation. ‘The form is a series of 
narratives centering sometimes round individuals, sometimes round 
places or episodes, but which hold the interest and create a unity 
despite the somewhat discursive framework of the book as a whole 
and of some of the chapters in particular. The principal Jesuit activi- 
ties of the period dealt with are taken in turn, and against a lightly 
sketched general background there is built up a series of portraits of 
individual men, sympathetic, understanding, candid, lively, done 
with a light, almost jaunty, pen. ‘lhe result is as vivid a view of 
personalities and events as it we ourselves—or Father Brodrick— 
had been there to see. What makes this possible without unwarrant- 
able drawing upon historical imagination is the enormous mass of 
early Jesuit letters and reports, written, preserved, and now in these 
latter days, edited in the great series Monumenta Historie Societatis 
Jesu by members of the Society. Perhaps of no other order or con- 
gregation in its early days can we get so full a picture from the inside. 

The period dealt with runs from the death of St Ignatius in 1556 
to the year 1579, two years short of the beginning of Aquaviva’s 
generalship. In many ways this was a golden age, one of rapid expan- 
sion and diversification of activities, before in later decades the 
Society was to encounter increased difficulties in the shape of growing 
political hostility and renewed internal strains. Though Father Brod- 
rick does not specifically pose in general terms the main issues of 
historical interest in the development of the Society, his picture 
throws much light on many of them and will enable those whose 
approach is more analytical to see things with greater practical under- 
standing. Here only a few points can be picked out. It is most interest- 
ing to see how central a part was played in Jesuit consciousness by 
the missions to heathen countries, which (true to the vision of St 
Ignatius) were not regarded as existing merely on the fringes of the 
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Society's work but as standing in the very forefront of its raison 
d'étre. Again, there is much interesting evidence on early Jesuit views 
of the Generalship and on the working of authority within the Society, 
where the spirit was often far less rigid and autocratic than estab. 
lished caricature would have us believe. ‘lhe pull of contemplation 
against practical activity in some of the Spanish Jesuits is also a 
phenomenon of much significance. These however are but a few of 
the issues that emerge from this fascinating book. We shall await 
with high expectation Father Brodrick’s picture of the Jesuits under 
Aquaviva. H. O. Evenerr 


AN O_p AposTLE Spraks. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Blackfriars 
Publications, Oxford; 1s. 6d.) 


Father Vincent McNabb was one of those men who becomes a 
legend while he still walks this earth—an indication, not of pre- 
mature deadness, but of abounding vitality. The present reviewer 
has, like many other people, heard many stories about Father Vin- 
cent (some of them surprising enough), and he does not know which 
of them are true to fact and which are not; but they are all ben tro- 
vato, for Father Vincent lived up (and it was ‘up’) to his ‘legend’. 
In this booklet we get another insight to ‘the real Father Vincent’, 
a selection mostly of his spoken words, illustrations of a friar preacher 
at his specific work. 

The ten items bring out well some characteristic lines of Father 
Vincent's thought and life: the significance of Christian work, 
poverty and prayer; the use of our natural powers; a point of biblical 
translation and its importance (the meaning of metanvia); a case in 
moral theology (‘hunger-striking’); the centrality of the Kucharist in 
the Church. ''hese and the others, and Father Gerald Vann’s half- 
dozen pages of discerning memoir, all bring out the appropriateness 
of the title, and the glowing mind and heart of this apostle. 

When the time comes tor a full and frank biography of Father 
Vincent McNabb this booklet will be a valuable little item among the 
sources; and it suggests to this reviewer that the most characteristic 
words of Father Vincent to go on the title-page of that biography 
should be: ‘. . . people don’t love each other enough’. D.A. 


Tue Hoopep Hawk, or, The Case of Mr Boswell. By D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis. (Eyre & Spottiswoode; 12s. 6d.) 

This psychological study of James Boswell of Auchinleck is a 
masterpiece, an almost faultless piece of learning, wit and historical 
criticism written in fascinating style. Its curious title refers to Bos- 
well’s family crest, fitting symbol of its owner, who was for ever 
attempting to soar into the empyrean, clogged by his tirings, and 
perpetually falling to earth again, baffled. 

The book is no mere laboured apology for Boswell, no piece of 
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avowed whitewashing, but a serious explanation of one of the most 
enigmatic characters known to us in literature. Mr Wyndham Lewis 
modestly claims for his work that it is but a signpost to the Life of 
Johnson. It is, however, much more than that. Few will read it with- 
out deepening appreciation and even affection for the greatest of bio- 
graphers, or fail to share in the author’s passionate distaste for the 
Whig detractors. 

The writer has used to the full (almost the first to do so) the per- 
mission he received to draw on the hitherto only privately published 
edition, in eighteen volumes, of the Private Papers of James Boswell. 
Those intimate and as yet too little known confessions contain a 
wealth of illuminating information about Boswell, and are a valuable 
corrective to the warped and prejudiced views still adhered to by 
many. May they some day be published in the ordinary way and at a 
moderate cost! They then will (to adapt a Johnsonian phrase) in- 
crease the gaiety of the nation, and add to the public stock of harm- 
less pleasure. But meanwhile the present work affords an appetising 
foretaste. Rosert Bracey, O.P. 


THEY ARE SEVEN. By Rev. J. I’. Forde, D.I. (Mercier Press, Cork; 6d.) 
This explanation of the Sacraments is one of a new series of cate- 
chetical booklets that aim not only to instruct but also to attract and 
inspire the young reader. The admirable letterpress is illustrated by 
the forceful, though somewhat sombre, drawings of Patricia Lynes. 
Live aND Hevp Live. By J. K. Heydon. (Published by the Author, 
‘Gibraltar’, 'The Common, Tunbridge Wells; 3s. 6d.) 

There is a type of mind not uncommon today whose bent, with 
the grace of God, could be very helpfully influenced by this book. 
For the author, who earlier on gave us The God of Love, leads the 
reader through the modern anarchy of ideas, right out of the thicket 
into the clearer light of the ancient philosophies and finally to a 
vista of Catholic truth. Mr Heydon has the refreshing habit of 
accurate definition, qualifying the clap-trap phrases, many of which 
incidentally are the cheap stock-in-trade of the English Catholic in 
an argument. To the latter they are a handy way out; to the doubter 
they may be but the means of stiffening uncertainty into a resentful 
reluctance to believe. Take for instance the airy individualism of the 
late G. K. Chesterton; he rightly opposes the totalitarian outlook in 
which humanity, is no more than a homogeneous or at least organic 
unity. But any one capable of reason would be put off by so super- 
ficial a wise saw as ‘Britain is no more an organism than Britain 
is a lion. . . . Because every man is a biped, fifty men are not a 
centipede’ (In What's Wrong with the World?). To Catholics used 
to trotting out such useless and light-hearted arguments as Chester- 
ton was capable of turning out, we recommend the sober reflection 
in Live and Help Live that ‘individuals in a social unity remain a, 
multiplicity in one sense and constitute a unity in another sense. 
Men and women always retain their personality, with all its identity 
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and dignity and responsibilities intact; but this does not prevent 
them from being parts of a temporal unity. . . .’ As Chesterton 
facetiously tells us, fifty men do not constitute a centipede: but 
fifty men can be more than fifty men; they may, for instance, be a 
monastery, a community, that is to say, functioning organically. 
Mr Heydon covers a wide field in modern thought; he ranges from 
Sefior de Madariaga to Mr H. G. Wells; his background is a full 
canvas in true perspective of history and social development. This 
is a book that should be of special use to the clergy. 


J. F. T. Prince. 


THe Rapier or Lu, Patriot Port or Cuina. Translations and Bio- 
graphy by Clara M. Candlin. (Murray: Wisdom of the East 
Series; 3s. 6d.) 

Lu Yu, of the Sung Dynasty, stands somewhat apart from other 
Chinese classical poets by a taste for war rather than peace and by a 
sturdy eccentricity of behaviour which defied much accustomed eti- 
quette (whence he came to be called the ‘Easy-Going Old Gentle- 
man’). He is read with increasing admiration in modern China, which 
in its problem and trials seems closer than some of the times between 
to the period of the Tartar invasion. 

Though the man and poet presented here is interesting, the manner 
of presentation is hardly satisfactory. The Introduction is not solid 
enough to bear the preceding weight of an Author’s Note plus Fore- 
word plus Preface, and the metrical form of the translations is rather 
weak and unconvincing—too smooth and regular in the longer lines, 
too restless and jerky in the shorter ones. W:.S. 
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